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Fall Costumes. 

Fig. 1.—Boy’s jacket and trowsers of light 
gray cloth, trimmed with black silk braid 
down the seams of the trowsers, on the lap- 
pets of the jacket, and on the sleeves in imi- 
tation of epaulets and cuffs. 

Fig. 2.—Walking costume of Bismarck 
cretonne cloth. Skirt and paletot trimmed 
with brown silk, as seen in illustration, edged 
with brown ribbon and bead fringe. Bot- 
tom of the skirt trimmed with the same 
ribbon. Paletot with Middle Age and close 
sleeves. ° 

Fig. 3.—Dress with double skirt of black 
silk, trimmed with black bead gimp. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of pearl alpaca with rosettes 
of pear] silk and beads. Middle Age and close 
sleeves. 


Norman Caps. 
We give an illustration of the quaint and 
original caps that are worn by the women of 
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FALL COSTUMES. 

















the old medieval town of Vire, the Switzer- 
land of Normandy. The town is fraught with 
historical associations; its castle, the ruins 
of which are still standing, was besieged by 
Henry I. of England in 1123; John Lackland 
came thither thrice, in 1199, 1201, and 1203, a 
week after the murder of Arthur; within its 
walls the chivalric Du Guesclin planned the 
expucition which ended in freeing France 
from the English, and made it the rallying 
place for his warriors ; it was captured and 
recaptured by the contending parties during 
the religious wars, and was finally disman- 
tled by Richelien’s orders about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The net-work 
of railroads that radiates from Paris has at 
length reached this remote spot; the open- 
ing of its first.railway was celebrated a few 
weeks since, and it is safe to predict that the 
striking costumes of its inhabitants will soon 
give way to the innovations of modern fash- 
ion. 
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A RETROSPECT. 


No sunflower gilds the faded lawn; * 
A breathless calm the wide air fills ; 

A silver-threaded mist is drawn 
Across the Sep 90 of the tills. 


veils the autumn sun; 
mae: robin a the wren ; 


an’s gan 
hy a ee 
“Around me stand the leafless woods 
By many a narrow pathway crossed ; 


And over all the landscape broods 
A tender sense of something lost. 


‘7 


Last year when ripened was the wheat; 
And copse and field with song were gay ; 

When, soft and low, the wind blew sweet 
With scent of clover and of hay— 


Here, where of old my feet were used 
To linger in the years before, 

In silent thought I sat and mused 
On all the future had in store. 


‘To-day I turn my searching gaze 

* Back through the vista of those years, 

And seen as through a slender haze 
The shadowy past once more appears. 


All round me are the leafless woods 
By many a ‘silent pathway crossed ; 

And in my secret heart there broods 
A tender sense of something lost. 
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EB" We would call the attention of our readers 
to the beautiful and varied designs for Embroidery 
and Fancy Work which are given in the Supfple- 
ment accompanying the present Number of the 
Paper. The Supplement in our next Number 
will contain numerous patterns of different styles 
of Winter Cloaks. 

GS” Ladies in the Country will be supplied gra- 
tuitously through the mails with the First S1x 
NUMBERS OF HARPER’S BAZAR upon written ap- 
plication to the Publishers. 

ED” Single Subscribers to HARPER’S BAZAR will 
be supplied from the beginning to the end of the 
year 1868, which will complete the first Volume, 
Jor the yearly price of Four Dollars. 





THE HOUSE QUESTION. 


T EAVY taxation, and the consequent in- 

crease in the cost of living, is forcing our 
prodigal people at last to some consideration 
of the necessity of economy. There is no- 
thing in which they have hitherto displayed 
their characteristic love of show and expense 
so much as in their houses. 

Eager as the Americans always are to make 
a demonstration of their real or pretended suc- 
cess, they have found, in the obviousness of 
heaps of stone and brick and mortar, the means 
of public manifestation they sought. To a peo- 
ple devoted to material pursuits, and only con- 
scious of their visible and tangible results, the 
big house in the fashionable and frequented 
thoroughfare seems a substantial and ocular 
proof of the prosperity with which, 4f genuine 
or not, they are desirous of dazzling the eye of 
the world. 

Thus our citizens have generally lived in 
dwellings the cost or rent of which has been 
inordinately great in proportion to their for- 
tunes and incomes. In Europe a man seldom 
lives in a house at an annual rent of more than 
one-tenth of the amount of his whole revenue. 
In the United States rent is generally in the 
proportion of one-third, and not seldom one- 
half, or even more, of the annualincome. In 
England the annuitant or man of business who 
has £800, or $4000, per annum to spend takes 
a house at a rent of £80, or $400. In France 
the man of equal means is content with a dwell- 
ing at even less rent—say 1500 francs, or $300, 
a year. In the United States one who has 
$4000 a year, or only hopes to make that sum 
in the course of the twelvemonth, is sure to 
live in a mansion the yearly rent of which costs 
him at least $1200, and often $2000, if not 
more. The disproportion in these exorbitant 
times is occasionally still greater. A family 
not seldom rents a furnished house at $500 a 
month, making $6000 per annum, when it has 
but $4000 more to meet the other expenses of 
the year, 

This is paying. quite too much for a monu- 
ment of brick and mortar to commemorate even 
®& genuine, and certainly a sham success. It 
is needless to point out the ludicrous results of 
this egregious disproportion between rent and 
annual income. There is the obvious absurd- 
ity manifest to all of paying enormously for a 
house and not living in it, for in most cases the 
possessor spends so much for the rent that he 














has nothing to spare for what is necessary to 
make it habitable. He accordingly furnishes 
a show-room or two to aid in keeping up-the 
illusion, and has nothing but bare floors and 
émpty space every re else, inclusive even 
of the larder. ‘The display of sham prosperity, 
too, in the big honse is apt to affect the whole 
life, giving it an artificial character, which is 
ruinous to ¢. and honest independence. 


| It besides och other expenditure, and thus 
| leads to overstrained and dangerous enterprise 


in business, to bankruptey and fraud. 

Complaints are frequently uttered against 
landlords and builders for not constructing 
houses suitable for people of moderate means ; 
but it is probably rather the fault of the latter, 
for the former are only seeking a market, and, 
like all other traders and manufacturers, strive 
to adapt the supply to the demand. If our as- 
piring citizens were content to live in small 
houses, and asked for them, they would cer- 
tainly get them. 

The inevitable tax-gatherer and the pressure 
of other expensive necessities are fortunately 
squeezing out of some of ony people a sense of 
prudence, and with it the cry for less costly 
dwellings. Let the cry become general, and 
there will soon be in our cities suitable resi- 
dences for families of moderate means, wheth- 
er they be like the snug, “‘ self-contained” citi- 
zens’ boxes of London, or the populous struct- 
ures of separate étages and ‘‘ flats” of Paris and 
Edinburgh. 


THE BODIES OF ANIMALS. 


VERY animal, whether large or small, is an 
aggregation of individual machines, infi- 
nitely more complicated than a steam-engine, 
which in their combined action maintain life. 
Thus the liver, the largest single organ in the 
body of all carnivorous animals as well as man, 
is a structure so marvelously contrived and 
wonderful in its functions that learned physiol- 
ogists are obliged to acknowledge they have not 
yet succeeded in displaying its minute anatom- 
ical structure. 

Tn all the newly-born the liver is dispropor- 
tionably large, occupying a great deal of room 
in the abdomen ; but after birth it seems to re- 
main stationary a long while. In the mean 
time the other viscera in that cavity begin to 
develop and finally overtake the liver, and ever 
after maintain a harmonious relation to it. 

Strange as it may appear, besides elaborating 
a bitter fluid very copiously, the precise use of 
which still defies the prying scrutiny of medi- 
cal philosophers, the liver is also a sugar-mak- 
ing apparatus. 

Every young child, for example, requires in 
its system a very considerable amount of sugar 
daily, from which is taken certain elements es- 
sential to their growth and status of health. 
When, therefore, they are habitually anxious 
for sweet things, as confectionery, etc., it is the 
plain language of nature that they require more 
than is prepared for them within their own bod- 
ies. A large part of @ll our food, particularly 
bread, potatoes, rice, fruits, etc., yield starch. 
When certain fluids of the mouth are mixed 
with the morsels swallowed and fall down into 
the stomach, it becomes chenjically changed 
into a sweetish sizy paste. From that mass the 
sugar is evolved by another vital process, and 
subsequently united with other substances, and 
then conveyed into the circulation to be carried 
to the remotest part of the frame to become a 
component part of the body. 

So important is a sound liver to health that 
any disease which deranges its action very soon 
exhibits its effects on the whole system. And 
among the agents which most seriously inter- 
fere with its labors to the destruction of life is in- 
temperance. It is impossible to indulge habit- 
ually in strong, fiery, alcoholic drinks without in- 
ducing disease of that great gland. If we indulge 
in excesses the liver ultimately exhibits symp- 
toms of dissatisfaction by imperfectly perform- 
ing its appropriate duties., Excessive stimula- 
tion of the stomach, either by concentrated 
fluids or highly-seasoned food, registers the 
abuse in the liver. And when carried too far, 
neither pills nor powders, however skillfully pre- 
pared, can repair the violence it has suffered. 
Good health is a boon never so much valued as 
when beyond reach. Thoftsands’ upon thou- 
sands of our countrymen cut short the golden 
thread of life by their own sovereign indiscre- 
tion who might have lived to venerable old age. 

The delicious flavor of the peach is due to 
the presence of prussic acid. It is so diluted 
and guarded by nature as to heighten the nu- 
tritious qualities of that delicious fruit. But if 
all the other juices with which it is chemically 
commingled were evaporated, and we only had 
the prussic acid in its most potent concentrated 
form as manufactured in the laboratory, it would 
become a poison so deadly in character that a 
single drop placed on the tongue of a cat would 
kill her instantly. 

Now, the alcohol taken with our ordinary 
food, made from any kind of grain, potatoes, 
apples, pears, the grape, etc., nourishes, and 
promotes health, comfort, and length of days. 
On the other hand, when by distillation the 





water with which it is associated in its original | 


condition is driven off, leaving the alcohol in- 
tensely strong, the violence it does to the deli- 





cate walls of the stomach, taken into that ter- 
ribly abused organ, the most dreadful conse- 
quences invariably follow. In one it shows its 


-direful presence in a red nose, loss of appetite, 


red eyes, an enlarged liver, a swollen spleen, 
or dropsical effusions. Another wanders about 
half bereft of his senses, showing in his tattered 
garments, slothful habits, and empty pockets, 
the rninous:career of those who abuse the gifts 
of nature. 





PUPPIES COMING IN. 


UR dames have had hitherto such a free 
supply of natural objects of affection that 
they have been enabled to dispense with the or- 
dinary substitutes resorted to by those of less 
prolific countries. Animal pets, other than, 
those of the human creation, have never great- 
dy abounded with us, and it was rare, until now, 
to behold feminine tenderness expending its ca- 
resses except upon human lips. There was, it 
is true, occasionally to be seen an old French 
creole, with a turban of bandana handkerchief 
and a face as shriveled and yellow as the or- 
anges she sold, billing and cooing with a green 
parrot or embracing a poodle, but that was all. 
American women used to turn away from such 
with disgust and keep their hugs and kisses ex- 
clusively for those of their own race. 
A great change, however, as we learn on the 
best authority, has come over the taste of our 


‘American dames. It has taken, it seems, quite 


a decided canine complexion. Puppies are com- 
ing in with other fashions from Europe. Not a 
traveled party is now returning from London or 
Paris without an addition to the family in the 
shape of a little cur of foreign breed. They 
ave of all varieties—the poodle, with nose of 
smut and tail of dust-brush; the Italian grey- 
hound, sleek and flexible as a serpent; the lit- 
tle Skye-terrier, long-whiskered and unshorn 
as a Californian digger; the watery-eyed and 
silken-coated Blenheim or King Charles, and 
the Lilliputian “‘ black and tan.” These repre- 
sent all varieties of canine disposition, and are 
selected by their female admirers in accorflance 
with their own caprices or tempers. The poodle 
is ordinarily grave and docile, and by his due 
regard to the proprieties of life commends him- 
self tothe prudish. He, however, is expensive, 
and to keep him in good odor demands a great 
supply of soap and Cologne. The Italian grey- 
hound is vivacious, and isa favorite of course with 
romps ; but he requires to be carefully watched, 
as he is apt to forget the proprieties, as, in 
fact, are most puppies of foreign education. 
The Scotch terrier is generally faithful, and 
suits the disappointed and broken-hearted ; but 
he must be kept away from rats or mice, or 
even he will break his allegiance. The King 
Charles, tearful and submissive to caress, pleases 
the sentimental ; but, though fond of luxury, can 
not endure much indulgence without becoming 
wheezy.and rheumy-eyed. As for that little 
cur, the ‘‘ black and tan,” all that can, and what 
more need, be said in his favor is, that he is 
the fashion. ‘He perforce, then, must suit all 
feminine tastes whether naturally sympathetic 
or not. 

These last are at present all the rage in Par- 
is, where they are readily sold for a thousand 
francs, or two hundred dollars in gold. The 
less there is of one of these diminutive quadru- 
peds the more he is valued. Yould that, ac- 
cording to inexorable logic, he were reduced to 
nothing, and thus abolished! By some process 
or other the dog-breeders of France succeed in 
paring down the ‘‘ black and tan” to an almost 
imperceptible smallness, Some of them weigh 
less than two pounds, and when of this minute- 
ness are literally worth their weight in gold. 
A dame of New York, yielding to the fashion, 
has lately imported one from Paris, which makes 
its usual bed in her muff, and, as a make-shift, 
could squeeze itself into one of her silk stock- 
ings. 

. The pet cur, now so costly and so distinguished 

by fashion, must of course be treated with be- 
coming respect. In a suit for recovery of a 
debt for board, tried the other day in the Sixth 
District Court of New York, the principal wit- 
ness testified as follows: ‘‘ The — would 
not board’ any where. unless (a dog) Ned could 
be as sumptuously provided for as himself, and 
he must eat with the family; a mattress was 
brought for him, and he had the entire run of 
the house ; he had broiled porter-house steaks 
and a cup of coffee regularly in the dining-room 
at the usual meal-times, generally on a side- 
plate, but frequently a chair was provided for 
Master Ned at the table, and he was a ‘ board- 
er’ to all intents and purposes as the other mem- 
bers of the plaintiff’s family.” 

In England the female taste for dogs has long 
prevailed. Steele, in the Zatler, says: ‘This 
is an evil I have for many years remarked in 
the fair sex; and as they are by nature very 
much formed for affection and dalliance, I have 
observed, that when by too obstinate a cruelty, 
or any other means, they have disappointed 
themselves of the proper objects of love, as hus- 
bands or-children, such virgins have exactly at 
such a year grown fond of lap-dogs, parrots, or 
other animals. I know at this time a ccle- 


brated toast, whom I allow to be one of the | 


most agreeable of her sex, that in the presence 
of her admirers will give a torrent of kisses to 





her cat, any one of which a Christian would be 
glad of. ” 

Here also, from,the Tutler, is a scrap of dia 
logue between two “Toasts” of the time ; “‘‘Nor 
do I believe you would be ashamed to confess 
that I saw you ery when your dog had the colic 
last week with lapping sour milk. What more 
could you do for your lover himself?’ 

‘*¢What more?’ replied the lady. ‘There 
is not a man in England for whom I could la- 
ment half so much.’ Then she stifled the ani- 
mal with kisses, and called him Beau, Life, 
Dear, Monsieur, Pretty Fellow, and what not, 
in the hurry of her impertinence.” 

A modern American traveler reports having 
seen descend from a carriage an English. dow- 
ager—‘“‘a little withered old woman, smothered 
in furs—followed by first little dog, second lit- 
tle dog, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth.” And we saw the other day, on a steam- 
boat in our own bay, the family of the manager 
of the most fashionable of our Broadway the- 
atres migrating to the country with five curs of 
every degree in their train. 

With these foreign puppies coming in our na- 
tive beaux will have to look to their laurels. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 

A Better to Melinda. 
NV Y DEAR MELINDA, —Last week I wrote 
i your cousin, whom I lately met with his 
young family at Mugby Junction, and as I was 
writing I could not help thinking of you and 
your friends whom I had just encountered upon 
the Colorado Central. You can hardly have 
observed an old gentleman with a shiny black 
hat and rusty clothes, very white in the seams 
and threadbare about the knees, but I hope per- 
feetly clean, sitting in the corner seat by the 
door. Probably you have no glances to bestow 
upon such objects. But if you had had, you 
would have seen me. Look at the seams and 
knees of the next old gentleman you meet, and 
if they are white and thin and very smooth and 
shiny, it will undoubtedly be your present cor- 
respondent. 

Now, Melinda, why is it that you and the 
other girls who travel so much, in the cars are 
so very selfish? It is a strong word, I know, 
but I have carefully considered it, and I mean 
selfish. Try it for yourself. When you next 
get into the cars what will you see? You will 
see two ladies enter. They: will seat themselves 
and turn down the seat in front. Upon this 
they will pile bags, shawls, bundles, parasols, 
baskets, lap-dogs, whatever they may have, as 
if they had paid for four seats, and their shawls 
traveled by first-class tickets. And now, Me- 
linda, mark, The car is full and a party enter 
to look for seats. They come slowly down the 
passage. They look, of course, at the shawls 
anddap-dog. They do not wish to insist upon 
a right which should be at once acknowledged 
as a courtesy, and they pass on. Perhaps they 
find a seat somewhere; perhaps they do not. 
But, Melinda, there is one thing of which there - 
is no perhaps, no doubt whatever; and that is, 
that the sitters upon the seat have been tried 
by a sharp test of gentility, of true gentleness 
of manners, and have been found wanting. No 
lady gives her shawl a seat at the expense of 
the comfort of a passenger. 

The true way and the only fair way is this: 
having paid for one seat and no more, let every 
person occupy that. Then, after the train has 
started, if there are seats to spare, put your lap- 
dog, or your basket, or bag upon it; but would 
you put your feet upon it ? 

‘*But why be so dreadfully precise ?” I hear 
youask, my Melinda ; ‘‘ why not use your com- 
mon-sense, and make yourself comfortable un- 
til somebody comes who really wants the seat ?” 

Simply because when you have piled your 
“traps” upon it, and comfortably buried your 
feet under them, and are entirely adjusted to 
the occupaticn of two seats, your eyes and mind 
are darkened, and you do not wish to see, and 
therefore you do not see who does really want 
the seat. Ah! Melinda, what hypocritical sleep 
there is in cars!’ What deceitful reading of the 
newspaper! What horrible affectation of in- 
terest in your neighbor! What thousand sub- 
terfuges to escape seeing the lingering passen- 
ger who has paid for a seat, and who sees it 
occupied by your lunch-basket or William’s 
rug! 

The other day I was in the train which stopped 
at Springfield—whether in Illinois or in Massa- 
chusetts I will not say, for it might be equally 
true of either—I was occupying my one seat— 
and scarcely that; for, oh, Melinda! my com- 
panion must have been the mother of the fat 
child now to be seen at Barnum’s; and although 
the seat was divided by a low arm in the mid- 
dle, my neighbor overflowed, as it were, into 
my part, and [ sat overwhelmed and suppressed, 
and could catch only partial and painful glimpses 
of what occurred in the car. In the midst of 
my Purgatory my towering female companion 
looked down upon me, giving me the feeling 
of being Hop o’ my Thumb surveyed by a se- 
rene ogress from the top of her castle, and she 

said vaguely as if addressing not me in the 
suffering flesh, but the abstract genius of good- 
manners : 

“J hope I don’t incommode you! 


1? 
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Thad just life enough left to gasp, “Oh no, 


Madam!” and tried, to jook as if 1 were smil- | 


ing. But my neighbor, the ogress, had already 
serenely dismissed mé from her thoughts. 

_ Now you will say that this shows how neces- 
sary it is to have more than one seat. Un- 
donbtedly it often is. It is frequently a mere 
question of avoirdupois. But then you must 
treat it so: you must pay for another seat ; you 
must not make other people pay. If I were 
Mr. Lambert—and weighed three or four hun- 
dred pounds, instead of ninety-eight, as I do at 


present—I would travel accordingly. I would 
have a whole seat and pay for it. I would 
have a double bed and pay for that. I would 
order dinner for two and pay for that. I would 


not raise the question of my being a single pas- 
senger, and entitled to travel with a single tick- 
et in 2 single seat. That might be the literal 
fact ; but so much the worse for the fact. If 
I were Mr. Lambert I would not insist upon 
such literal translation in the cars. I would be 
freely translated, if I could; if not, I would buy 
one ticket for Daniel and another for Lambert, 
and travel as a double gentleman even if I were 
the most single of bachelors. 

—I was saying, however, when you inter- 
rupted me, dear Melinda, that I was in the 
train the other day at Springfield, and saw a 
gentleman with his family enter. It seems to 
me that the feelings of a modest man under 
such cireumstances—entering a full car, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Modest Man and the descend- 
ing series of little modest men, even to those 
in arms, and attended by the cohort of nurses 
and the baggage-train of a family upon the 
largest scale—must be indescribable. In front 
of me sat two ladies in the prettiest toilettes, 
who had, of course, turned over the seat before 
them and thrown a shaw] and a bag or two upon 
it, and who had put their pretty little feet up, 
each reading a novel and eating a caromel. I 
know that they were aware of the family party 
moving up the passage, for the modest man en- 
tered by the door in front of them and came 
toward them. But the pretty women read 
steadily on, and their novels were amazingly 
absorbing at the very moment the party ap- 
proached nearest. There was evidently no 
thought upon their part whether the car was 
full or not, and whether the party might not 
be obliged to cross from one car to another 
after the train was in motion, at the risk of 
dropping the baby, if they did not find seats in 
that one. The only evident thing was, that 
they were not going to surrender the seat in 
front of them unless they were compelled to do 
so. How glad I was to see the face of the 
modest man flush, and to hear him say, in the 
most decided tone of cold courtesy, ‘‘Is that 
seat engaged, Madam ?” 

The young woman whom he addressed put 
her feet down very suddenly, you may be sure; 
and although she looked very surly and felt 
very much ashamed, she began to remove her 
shawls and said nothing. She had not even 
the politeness to say, ‘‘ No, it is not engaged.” 
Indeed, after 2 moment she put on an air of 
petty indignation, as if it were very disagreea- 
ble to be disturbed by vulgar people whom one 
meets in cars! 

It was a very simple thing, but nothing could 
show more selfishness or ill-breeding, Yet you 
may be sure those yourg women think that 
they are “ladies,” and they undoubtedly per- 
mit themselves to speak of the “queer,” and 
“common,” and “vulgar folks” whom they 
encounter in travel. Now, Melinda, if you 
should ever happen to meet those two young 
ladies who turned over the seat, and piled their 
shawls upon it, and thought it such a hardship 
to be compelled to remove them, as if they had 
any right to the seat, wen’t you please show 
them privately this letter, aud tell them that it 
is meant for them? 

There is another point, deay Melinda, to which 
I wish to call your attention and that of your 
young friends. It is that very bad habit of 
loud talking in the cars. That is a vulgarity 
of which any body might justly complain; and 
if you knew how ridiculous you appear to the 
quiet passengers, who are compelled to hear 
What you say, what fun they make of you aft- 
terward among their friends, and how lightly 
they esteem a young woman who does not re- 
spect herself enough to show a modest bearing 
in public, you would curb that rattling tongue 
of yours, my Melinda, and deprive those quiet 
passengers of fun at your expense. 

1 wonder if the young woman I once saw at 
Stamford Station was a friend of yours. The 
train came in from New York, and stopped, as 
usual, at that pretty town, where, as the sign 
informed us, ‘all trains stop to wood and wa- 
ter.” The passengers who were to leave had 
alighted, and the fresh ones had taken their 
places. The car in which I sat was very quiet. 
Some were reading, some looking out of the 
window, and some talking in a low tone, when 
suddenly there was a tramp and bounce upon 
the platform by “he door. “Ihe door was burst 
open as if a hurricane had shaken it, and a bevy 
of bright-eyed, loud-voiced girls came fluttering 
into the car. They chattered and rattled as if 
no one else were present; told us all that Susy 
Simpson was sweet on Abe Johnson, and a great 
many interesting facts about the bonnets, and 
collars, and dresses of other girls—interesting, 


I mean 
‘Phere were two or three young men In at- 
| tendance, who had evidently come to say good- 
by, nnd some remained upon the platform out- 
side. After standing in the passage for some 
time, and incessantly rattling away, and even 
humming as they stared about the car, the girls 
seated themselves. One of them flung herself 
into a seat by an open window, at which was 
the face of a young gentleman standing upon 
the platform. 

“Dear me!” said the young woman, impa- 
tiently, but good-humoredly, “I can’t see the 
Sound here.” + 

“No,” replied the youth, in a sentimental 
tone, and half laughing; “but you can see 
me!” 

‘sLaw!” responded the young woman, in a 
shrill voice that fairly rang through the car, and 
bursting into a sort of shout of laughter, ‘law! 
yer must ha’ ben a eatin’ pickuls!” 

My Melinda! what traveler in the car did 
not. wince for that young woman? She was 
gayly dressed; she was young and blithe. If 
she could only have spoken in a lower key 
and have whispered pickuls instead of shouting 
them! The face of the young gentleman was 
hidden from me by the young woman, Per- 
haps he was pleased. And very possibly you 
think them a coarse and vulgar pair of whom 
nomore need be said. Butalthough you would 
not speak the English language in that manner 
nor give precisely that turn to your wit, yet you 
do talk very loud when you are in the car, and 
I entreat you to reflect that you may some day 
say something which you will not wish to have 
heard, while I am very sure that you will al- 
ways say something which it will be painful to 
hear, simply because nonsense is disagreeable. 
For my part I like to be silent in a car and to 
have other people silent. I do not like to hear 
the two men upon the seat before me and the 
other two behind, eternally discussing the price 
of pork, whether their particular pork be stocks, 
or cotton, or dry goods, or whatever; nor am 
I interested to know that one has lost his appe- 
tite, and that the other never eats mashed pota- 
to in a restaurant. If men and women must 
talk, for Heaven’s sake, Melinda! let them say 
something. 

Don’t be satirical, my dear, and ask me what 
people, who write ought to do. You should 
have respect for your elders, and especially for 
those who are humbly trying to benefit you, and 
to smooth the passage of other people through 
the world, like Your sincere friend, 

Aw OLp BacHELor. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


HE new costumes which are being made up 

for the approaching season display a strange 
variety—a mixture of the antique and modern, 
the styles of the ‘‘ Empire” combined with the 
Swiss peasant dress of to-day, the Scotch bur- 
nous, the Greek sleeve, and the Sultana jacket. 
A tour of observation through the principal 
establishments has shown us a host of beautiful 
things, which we hasten to describe. 


MORE NEW COLORS. 


The catalogue of colors increases.- Among 
the new marine greens, besides ‘* Frog” and 
‘*Mermaid,” already described, there is ‘‘Sea- 
Foam” and “ Undine.” A dark shade of brown 
is ‘* Noisette,” or nut-brown ; another is ‘* Egyp- 
tian,” a dead brown, mummy-like and sombre; 
‘* Etna” and ‘* Vesuvius” are redder shades, said 
to resemble burning lava as it pours from the 
crater, and a bright tint, like flame, is called 
“Feu.” A beautiful glimmering gray, one ¥ 
the chameleons, is distinguished as ‘* Moon 
the Desert.” A strange idea to call the planets 
from the heavens, the lava from Vesuvius, and 
the'fishes from the depths of the sea to describe 
the colors of a lady’s dress! 


MATERIAT © 


A description of the magnificent Exposition 
robes, corded silks embroidered by hand, would 
be a repetition of an ‘‘oft-told tale.” Only a 
few people are fortunate enough to possess them, 
as there are no duplicates, and they are sold at 
three hundred and fifty dollars tach. 

Silks brocaded in small patterns can be bought 
at from four to six dollars per yard. As the 
figures increase in size, so in proportion do the 
figures asked for them. 

For evening dresses there are moirés in all the 
delicate gaslight greens; white poult de soie, 
French gray, and pearl-color, brocaded with 
clusters of rose-buds; embroidered satins, blue 
with a design in silver, green with gold, and am- 
ber with white. ‘The satins are sold at fifteen 
dollars per yard. © ‘There are thin gauzy fabrics, 
striped cerise and white, or polka dots and span- 
gles, to be worn as tunics over trains of solid 
colors. 

In plainer goods there is a handsome silk ve- 
lour at two dollars a yard, an extra heavy reps, 
which is very much like Irish poplin. Norwe- 
gian poplin is a serviceable article, which is tak- 
ing the place of alpaca, as it is more durable, 
and will bear any amount of crushing without 
seeming rumpled. A novelty among poplins 
is the Japanese—a dark ground, often tea color, 
strewn with Japanese figures in bright shades. 
By way of variety these will make pretty break- 
fast dresses. Elegant embroidered poplin robes 
are sold at seventy-five dollars. Crépe poplin is 
soft and fine, with none of the harsh feel and 
stiffness so often found in poplins. It is in Scotch 











, fo them, but excessively amusing to | plaids, a yard and 4 half wide, and is sold at 


three dollars and a half. Broché poplin in small 
blocks of gold and biack, or blue and brown, is 
a ata article, sold at two dollars, single 
oid. 

Empress cloths are brought out in stripes—a 
black or garnet ground with stripes of gilt leaves. 
Palm leaves and Oriental figures look well on a 
Bismarck ground. ‘The price is a dollar and 
a half. Foulards in contrasting colors, with 
patterns in imitation of brocade,*are pretty for 
house dresses. Velveteen is much used for short 
suits, but it is not durable, and soon looks shabby. 
Winsey, Jasper silk, serge, and poplin, are more 
desirable. * . 

STREET DRESSES. 


Handsome short dresses are made of silks in 
two colors. A scant gored dress with high 
bodice, tight sleeves and skirt just escaping the 
ground, has over it a shorter-dress of.another col- 
or made with a fourreau, low bodice, and long 
hanging sleeves. A mauve dress may have a 
black fourreau, or a black dress a mauve over- 
dress. We have seen a blue silk with Bismarck 
fourreau, and another of apple-green with both 
a black and a gray fourreau. An economical 
variety may be given to a lady’s wardrobe by 
having different fourreaux for the same dress. 
‘The fourreaux are short and scant, requiring but 
little material; and if the colors are judiciously 
blended the variety is pleasant. A wide sash is 
worn with these dresses made of the silk of the 
over-dress trimmed with ruches of the under- 
skirt. 

Another style of walking dress has a plain 
skirt simply fastened at the waist, over which is 
worn a gored dress; waist, sleeves, and skirt 
in one, reaching below the knee, and buttoned 
down before. When tight-fitting these pelisses 


“are worn with a small round cape falling to the 


waist; when left loose they are called ‘* Gabri- 
elles,” and are worn with a sash. Marie Antoin- 
ette fichus large enough to serve as mantles are 
added to walking dresses—an agreeable variety 
now that short sacques are so common. ‘These 
are usually of the same material as the dress, 
but are occasionally made of black silk to be 
worn with any dress. ‘The lappets with which 
they are tied at the back are long and rounded. 
Bias ruffles two inches wide are worn on the 
lower skirt of short dresses. ‘They should be 
neatly bound, and are usually in uneven num- 
bers—three, five, or seven. 

A pretty model for a short suit is an under- 
dress of Mazarin blue silk, with high corsage, coat 
sleeves, and narrow gored skirt trimmed with five 
narrow bias ruffles. ‘The upper skirt, or four- 
reau, of steel-gray silk, is cut in twelve large 
vandykes at the bottom. ‘The bodice is low and 
square, the sleeves long and flowing. A gray 
silk jacket without sleeves accompanies this 
dress. It has a small pointed hood lined with 
blue. A wide sash with blue ruffles is tied at 
the back. . 

Another style is of poplin—purple, mottled 
with white and black. ‘This has but one skirt, 
trimmed with folds of satin arranged in vandykes. 
A short gored paletot has square tabs under the 
arms, on which are pockets large enough to be 
useful. Wide sleeves and a reversed collar com- 
plete the costume. 

Still another, of blue serge, has a skirt just 
long enough to escape the tloor, gored withont 
plaits, and trimmed with alternate rows of wide 
and narrow black braid simulating an upper skirt. 
The short loose sacque has a most unique adden- 
da resembling a cape in front, but hanging over 
the shoulders and down behind in streamers a 
yard and a half long, tied negligently and look- 
ing graceful:and unstudied. 


INDOOR TOILETS. 


House dresses, if made with trains, must be 
very short in front and at the sides, as nothing 
more completely destroys the etiect of a train 
than holding the skirt up in front, nor can any 
thing be more awkward than for a lady to con- 
tinually trip herself by stepping on her dress. If 
long dresses are worn in the street they can be 
stylishly fastened up in the blanchisseuse fashion, 
so as to have precisely the effect of a short dress. 
The redingote style is introduced in dresses in- 
tended entirely for the house. ‘These have sur- 
plice waists lapped on the breast and worn with 
a belt. The skirt also crosses over and has two 
rows of large buttons down the front. Chem- 
isettes worn with these waists and with the 
‘*Pompadours” are now left open instead of 
closed, and are made of cluny and guipure lace. 


MORNING DRESSES. 


Marseilles and muslin for morning wear have 
disappeared, but we find white dresses in thicker 
materials, such as alpaca, foulard, and mohair. 
Satin folds edged with white fringe, cluny lace 
over colored ribbon, or black guipure and jet, 
trim them handsomely. Elegant white robes-de- 
chambre are embroidered in Turkish designs in 
brilliatt colors. Palm leaves of velvet, and Ja- 
panese figures are also used by way of ornament. 
Roman scarfs of gay colors are worn with these. 
Cashmere robes are brought out in new patterns, 
the border extending up each width describing 
the gores. 

A low bodice, or corselet of black gros grain, 
with epaulets and long lappets at the hack, 
trimmed with cross-cut folds studded with jet, is 
prettily worn over woolen dresses in plain silk. 


TRIMMING. 


High bodices are very much trimmed on the 
neck and shoulders. Velvet ribbon or folds of 
silk or satin form a kind of collar or necklace, 
in points graduating longer toward the back. 
Jet or silk pendants are attached to each point. 
Lower down on the bodice a peasant-waist is 
simulated by the trimming. Crocheted fringe is 
arranged about the shoulders as a bertha. Wide 
belts a  Africaine have deep fringe or silk van- 


dykes and silk pendants to correspond with the 
collar or bertha. 

Folds for trimming are now sewn on in the 
centre instead of at the top of the band. Bead- 
ed braid and narrow pipings of the dress material 
are used to conceal the sewing. Points and scal- 
iops are bound or corded with white satin. 

— fringe trims black dresses very pret- 
tily. 
“JACKETS. 

Sleeveless jackets of scarlet cloth, cut round- 
ing in front in the Zouave style, and pointed at 
the back, are worh over white waists. Tle 
trimming is of narrow strips of white fur or em- 
broidery in jardiniere patterns. Bullion orna- 
ments that look like small coins are strung to- 
* gether, overlapping each other, and are placed on 
either side of the front. 

The jaunty sailor’s jacket is piquant and be- 
coming. It is made of white serge, trimmed 
with blue folds. “A wide square collar either lies 
on the shoulders, or when raise? ~ ns closely 
around the neck. The jacket > made of 
blue serge trimmed with white. 


CAPS. 


Caps, or rather coiffures, a most graceful ac- 
cessory to morning toilets, are now made so co- 
quettishly that the youngest married lady need 
not be frightened at the idea of wearing a cap. 
These fancy lappets-display instead of conceal- 
ing fine hair, as they occupy no more space on 
the’ head than the bands of ribbon so long worn. 
A Marie Stuart point forms the front, while the 
ends falls over the chignon. 


MODELS. 


A very elegant home dress of gray poplin has 
a bodice like a tight-fitting basque, crossed in 
front above the belt, leaving the neck an open 
surplice. The skirt of the basque is short be- 
hind and pointed in front; plain tight sleeves, 
with open sleeves @ da juive. ‘The long plain 
skirt is open in the redingote fashion, lapped 
and fastened with two rows of large buttons. A 
velvet applique in ‘a guipure pattern constitutes 
the trimming. Another, a dinner dress of gros 
grain, a church purple (bluer than the royal 
tint), is gored in the Princesse style. The skirt 
is trimmed with a wide band of velvet of the 
same shade, out jn points and edged with a 
double row of narrow black guipure lace. ‘The 
corsage is square at the neck, and bordered by a 
band of velvet framed in lace. Greek sleeves, 
very wide, and trimmed en suite. A Peplum of 
velvet with lace border and sash, chemisette, and 
under-sleeves of black guipure. 

A carriage dress of Bismarck silk has a close- 
fitting body, straight sleeves, and long gored skirt. 
A vine of oak-leaves is embroidered in shaded 
brown silk round the skirt at some distance from 
the bottom, to simulate a double skirt. The 
corsage, made very high, is embroidered about 
the throat with a-corresponding but of course 
smaller pattern than that on the skirt, and lower 
down the vine clambers over the shoulders. The 
wristbands are also embroidered. 

An evening dress of pale green satin, of the 
shade known as ‘‘ Pistache,” has a low square 
body, with wide flowing sleeves. Folds of white 
satin edged with blonde lace are placed en tabker 
on the skirt and body. The sleeves are lined 
with white and trimmed with folds. Very long 
train, chemisette, and sash of real blonde. Pearl 
jewelry. 


BONNETS. 


Black and gold is a favorite combination for 
fall bonnets. Fur will be much used later in 
the season. Grebe bonnets are already worn. 
These are in the Fanchon shape, and are tied 
with gay velvet strings. The much-talked-of 
toquet is only a more elegant name for the ‘‘ pork 
pie” hat. Colored veils to match the bonnet are 
worn over the chignon instead of the face. Crino- 
line straw, both blatk and white, is a favorite 
material for traveling and plain bonnets. Fan- 
chons of black tulle with dia ornaments are 
popular for autumn wear. 

A Marie Antoinette of black velvet has puffings 
of satin around the square front. The diadem 
has heavy gold balls pendent. Stririgs of bias 
velvet-a quarter of a yard wide lined with satin 
and fringed with gold. * 

A toquet of white felt is encircled hy a white 
velvet scarf fringed at the ends with pearl beads, 
and fastened at the side by a pearl aigrette. 

A Catalane of blue velvet has a wreath of 
white velvet leaves, veined with gilt. Blonde 
lace an inch wide falls from the rim. 

A Hungarian toquet of black velvet is bor- 
dered with chinehilla. 

A Mousquetaire of French gray velvet and 
cerise satin is turned up atthe ears. A massive 
gold diadem adorns the front. Lace strings 
cover the chignon, and are fastened loosely with 
a gilt spray. 

An evening hat, a Trianon, is of white satin 
with a wreath of leaves and small white buds 
overshadowing the face, with a single full-blown 
rose in the centre. A long white tulle veil full- 
ing behind is crossed on the breast and fastened 
with a cluster of leaves and buds. 


WRAPPINGS. 


The variety in cloaks, shawls, and wraps gen- 
erally is most bewildering. Next week we will 
devote more space to the discussion of this im- 
portant article of a lady’s wardrobe. A Mignon 
of light tan-colored cloth is half fitting, the skirt 
cut in deep squares and trimmed with braid and 
fringe. The ‘‘Gerolstein,” a most graceful gar- 
ment, is longer and looser than the Mignon. The 
‘¢ Dagmar” and ‘‘ Africaine” of velvet are heavi- 
| ly trimmed with lace, with open sleeves. The 
‘Traveler is much shorter behind than before. 
The Japanese is just what the name would sug 
gest. ‘The Impggatrice and Marie Antoinette are 











elegant novelties, of which we shall talk hereafter. 
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SKIRT READY FOR LOOPING UP. 


Dress looped up & la blanchisseuse. 


Tue accompanying arrangement for looping up 
trailed dresses is both simple and convenient, and is 
far superior to any means for the purpose yet adopted. 
By this means the long robe is at once converted into 
a graceful walking-dress, and the whole contour of 
the bottom is preserved. It is only neceseary to lay 
the front in a pleat and fasten the side breadths be- 
hind by a button and loop, or hook and loop, as seen 
in the first illustration ; after which the back breadth 
is drawn up through the opening, and suffered to fall 
over in a puff, as scen in the second figure. 


Breakfast Can, with Braid Trimming. 


Breraxrast Car of muslin, trimmed in front and 
around the edge with lace an inch wide and narrow 
biack velvet ribbon, not more than a quarter of an 
inch in width. The braid is formed of three strands, 
one of black velvet ribbon, three-quarters of an inch 
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Breaxkrast Cap, 


wide, and two of bias folds of muslin, two and a half 
inches wide. A- rosette of narrow velvet ribbon on 
the top, as seen in the engraving, completes the trim- 
ming. 

Promenade Dresses, 


Fig. 1.—Gored dress, with double skirt of pearl 
gray poplin, trimmed with black guipure insertion 
and jet nails, laid on the waist in imitation of a bod- 
ice. The upper skirt is looped up on the right side 
with a rosette of lace; and the belt is fastened with a 
similar rosette. The belt and sash are of the same 
material as the dress, and are edged with narrow lace. 

Fig. 2.Promenade costume of black silk. The pa- 
letot, under-skirt, and over-skirt, are scalloped on the 
bottom, and edged with a bias fold of black silk. The 
paletot and over-skirt are trimmed besides with jet 
buttons and rosettes of silk. Bonnet of lilac silk. 

Fig. 3,.— Promenade dress of light brown silk, 
trimmed with soutache and cord, of a darker shade 
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than the dress, in the manner seen in the illustration. 
Bonnet of light brown silk, with braided trimming 
of a darker shade. 


Fall Costumes, 
For illustration see page 25, 


Fig. 1.—Mignon, of drap-velours, cut round the bot- 
tom in deep notches, which are encircled with two 
bias folds of satin of the same shade, and finished 
on the bottom with jet pendants: Trimming of drap- 
velours, bound with satin, on the top and bottom of 
the sleeves and down the middle of the back. Bon- 
net‘of beaded crape, trimmed ‘round the edge with 
velvet loops, fastened with a bead, and with bands of 
black lace insertion falling behind over the chignon. 
Dress of satin-striped pou-de-soie, trimmed on the bot- 
tom with a band of velvet of the same color as the 
stripes, cut at the top in sharp points, which are bound 
with silk of a lighter shade than the velvet. High- 
necked waist, with a corselet-ceinture, of velvet like 
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PROMENADE DRESSES. 
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the trimming on the bottom of the skirt, and cut 
in points at the top.in like manner. Coat-sleeves, 
trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Hernani, of white cloth, cut the same at 
the bottom in the front and the back, and edged and 
trimmed with scarlet silk galloon. The slope under 
the arm, eight inches in length, is covered by two 
long lappets, edged with galloon, and finished at the 
ends with pendants. Japanese sleeves, with very long 
points. Hat of black English straw, with pheasant’s 
plumes. Dress of pou-de-soie. 

Fig. 3.—Rachel, of velvet, with braided trimming of 
satin. The braids down the middle are finished at 
the end with jet ornaments. Velvet bonnet, cut in 
points behind, and trimmed with passementerie, with 
marguerite and foliage on the side. Under-strings, 
covered with a barb of Chantilly lace. Under-skirt 
of black faye. Over-skirt of violet faye, scalloped 
round the bottom, and bound with mauve silk. This 
skirt, cut as usual in the Empire style, that is, very 
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scant, and with bias seams, is cut open on the 
hips, and caught together at the bottom by 
crossing the ends. 
. Fig. 4.—Magician, of velvet, cut in short 
points at the bottom, which are bound with 
satin, with a bead passementerie heading. 
Sleeves very long, half open, and scalloped 
on the bottom like the body. Bonnet of black 
lace, with long lace barbs. Under-skirt of 
black faye, with a deep flounce round the bot- 
tom. Over-skirt of Bismarck faye, looped up 
with black lappels, bound with Bismarck. 
Fig. 5.— Gerolstein, of blue-black - cloth, 
trimmed with bias folds of black satin and 
passementerie jet fringe. Closesleeves. Fan- 
chon of violet crape, with a ruche of Chantilly 
lace round the edge.» Dress of black gros 
grain, trimmed round the bottom with three 
bias folds of velvet. _ 
Fig. 6.—Africaine, of velvet. This is com- 
posed of a paletot, over which falls a shawl, 
accompanied with a small square piéce at the 
top. Sleeves with long points, reaching half- 


way down the skirt. Bonnet of pink crape, ~ 


with barbs of the same. Under-skirt of dark 
green pou-de-soie, with light green over-skirt. 


Cradle with Canopy and Cover. 


‘ Mahogany cradle with canopy and cover of 
rose-colored damask.. The lambrequins on 
the sides are covered with muslin, embroid- 
ered in application. Ruches and rosettes of 
rose-colored ribbon, an inch wide, and silk 
tassels of the same color, arranged as in the 
illustration, complete the trimming of the can- 
opy and cover. 


Children’s Costumes. 

Fig. 1.—Boy 13 years old. Gray pantaloons ; 
jacket of dark-blue cloth. 

Fig. 2.—Girl 3 yearsold. Blue poplin skirt. 
High-necked waist of white cashmere, em- 
broidered with blue. 

Fig. 8.—Girl 8 years old. Under-skirt of 
red and white striped delaine. Over-skirt of 
white alpaca, looped up on each side with a 
rosette of scarlet ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Boy 7 years old. Under-skirt, frock, 
and jacket of white merino, scalloped with red 
worsted, with-a large dot in each scallop. 

Fig. 5.—Boy 9 years old. Knickerbockers, 
blouse and gaiters of brown cloth. 

Fig. 6.—Boy 6 years old. Knickerbockers, 
vest and jacket.of gray cloth, trimmed with 
silk braid. 


Gored Petticoat. 
See illustration, page 25. _* 
For pattern see Supplement, ‘No. L., Figs. 1-5. 
Perticoat of gored cretonne, laid in a sin- 
gle pleat at the top, and cut at the bottom in 
deep scallops, bound with red worsted braid. 
A second row of scallops, a little way above 
the first, complete the trimming. Cut the 
front and back breadths from Figs. 1 and 4, 
two side breadths each from Figs. 2 and 3; and 
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the belt, double, from Fig. 5, Sew up the 
breadths to correspond with the figures on 
the patterh ; face the bottom about four inches 
wide, ‘scallop\the edge according to the pat- 
tern, Fig. 1, and. hind it with scarlet worsted 
braid, about an inch wide. Put on the trim- 
ming as shown in the illustration, hem the slit 
from 8 to X, Iay a box pleat in the top, from 
* to 8, and put‘on the belt to correspond with 
the figures on the pattern. The belt is cord- 
ed at the top, and stitched at the bottom on 
bes petticoat, Finish with hooks and eyes, or 
uttons, “ 


Waist of White Cashmere. 


See illustration, ™. 
For pattern see Supplement, Nez Il., Figs. 6-10. 

Tus waist has been very popular of late. 
The right side of the front, instead Of being 
straight as usual, is cut bias from the middle, 
and folds over the left side. .The trimming 
consists of bias folds, loops and points of blue 
silk. Cut both fronts from Fig. 6, the right 
according to the pattern, and the left only to 
the dotted line, allowing for a hem an inch 
wide on the edge. Cut the side pieces from 
Fig. 7, the back from Fig. 8, and the sleeves 
from FW. 9, taking care in the last to observe 
the slope under the arm. Fig. 10 gives the 
pattern of the small points which complete 
the trimming; these are cut of blue silk, 
double, and laid in pleats from x to@. Hem 
the front on the wrong side, with the excep- 
tion of the bias edge, which is turned over 
on the right side and covered by the trimming. 
Make the bosom pleats, join the front and 
back to correspond with the figures on the 
pattern, cord the neck, hem the bottom nar- 
row, and sew on the trimming, as shown in the 
illustration, setting the points on the upper 
fold, and the loops, of double silk, about half 
an inch wide and an inch long, on the lower 
one, both loops and points being sewed on 
with a cashmere cord. Make the sleeves, trim- 
ming the bottom as seen in the illustration, lay 
a pleat in the top from X to @, sew them in 
the arm-holes from 18 to 18, and cover the 
seam with a bias fold, with a cashmere pip- 
ing on both sides, and trimmed with loops at 
the bottom. Pleat white guipure edging, an 
inch wide, in the neck, and finish the belt 
with a rosette of blue silk. 


Chemisette and Standing Collar. 


See illustration, page 25. 
For pattern see Supplement,’No- VIL., Figs. 20-22, 


Tus collar is made of two rows of Valen- 


- ciennes edging, pleated on a binding, one half 


an inch wide, and the other a little broader. 
The chemisette is of nansook, and is laid in 
a pleat down the front, which is broad at the 
bottom and is hemmed over at the top. Figs. 
20-22 give the pattern of the ehemisette, with 
the figures according to which the binding is 
put on. 
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TOA LADY. 
By C. H. WEBB. 
ee ee welt Se 
garland and sweet, 
Gicay Beccs fathant. Hours, 0: Bivathe 
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haply, every thought ere long 
blossom near thy heart. 


Yet scarce one trembling ‘line to frame 
My faltering fingers’ dare-— 
The lips that even breathe thy. name 
Should be as pure as prayer, 
All wet with heart-dews fresh with love, 
I'll lay my offering at thy feet, 
And pray the angel ones above 
To wreathe thee one more pure, more sweet. 





A CLEAR TITLE. 


ARGARET WICKHAM nit the last 
fringes in a worsted shawl that fell over 
her lap'in a mass of scarlet beauty. 

There was nothing remarkable about Marga 
ret’s. face save its content and’ womanliness. 
Query—Are they not the most remarkable 
things one ever sees in a woman’s face? 

A volume of Tennyson's poems lay on the 
table beside her, and there were pencil-marks on 
the margin of the open page. In my opinion 
@ man can say more with penciled annotations 
than with his Own tongue, and in nine cases out 
of ten can say it more delicately and effectively 

Wickman blushed over the penciled 
paragraph : a 
(dame taewr toop tay seageed Yorel's pattering talk 
now the = aurel's pa’ n - 
Seemed her fight fot along the qarden-weltk,. 
And shook my soul to think she comes once more; 
But even then I heard her close the door. 
The gates of Heaven are closed, and she is gone.” 


The blush told of appropriation, and the smile 
that followed told of pleasure in the appropria- 
tion. 


A woman’s walk on the pavement below 
caused Margaret to glance up. It was Kate 
Hilyard coming down the street, dressed in her 
everlasting black alpaca, as the girls called it. 
Margaret, seeing who it was, drew back, but 
not quick enough to elude Kate Hilyard’s sharp 
eyes. 

**How do you do, Maggie?” she called, in 
a tone peculiarly clear and ringing. It was a 
voice that could climb to high tones without 
break or quiver. 

Margaret Wickham made herself plainly vis- 
ible. “** How do you do?” she responded. 

**T am almost melted!” answered Kate Hil- 
yard. ‘‘How provokingly cool you look! I 
should think your room might be built after the 
manner of a refrigerator. It’s such aynice, cool 
place!” ‘ 

What could Margaret do, being a polite young 
lady, but say ‘* Come up?” ' 

Of course Kate Hilyard went up. Blocks off 
she had made up her mind that Margaret should 
ask her. 

It was, as Kate had said, a nice, cool place, 
full of tastily-arranged furniture and pretty or- 
naments. Margaret herself, in a white muslin 
newly starehed, looked fresh as a lily. . 

‘** Look here upon this picture and on this!” 
exclaimed Kate as she entered, glancing from 
her worn alpaca to Margaret’s fresh white dress. 
** Look on honest poverty, and then on easy op- 
ulence! See Lazarus, slightly modified by sex 
and health, and Dives toned down to a gentle 
woman clad in purple apd fine linen!” 

Margaret Wickham was annoyed, but she said 
politely, ‘‘ Pray be seated, and take this fan. I 
will ring for ice-water. Teaching must be hard 
work this warm weather.” 

Kate really did look worn-and weary, and 
Margaret’s womanly sympathies were aroused. 
Kate was a clever girl, too, and sometimes she 
liked her very much. . “‘ Lay of’ your bonnet,” 
she added, ‘‘ and stay to tea.” 

That was another of Kate's Intentions hours 
before, and she laid off her bonnet. 

‘*What an exquisite shawl!” she exclaimed. 
‘“‘T never saw any thing so beautiful. Wouldn’t 
it be becoming to me? Oh dear, what a misfor- 
tune it is to be poor! ‘Tennyson, eh? Will 
Morrison brought it to you last night, did he 
not? I thought he came from this direction 
when he came to our house. We had a grand 
gameof chess, but I always win. I should know 
this book was Wiil Morrison’s by the pencil- 
marks. He always marks the vn th passages.” 

‘*It is Mr. Morrison’s book,” said Margaret, a 
little coldly, averting her face. The penciled 
passages were of no account, if it was a habit 
of universal application. Besides, he had given 
Kate Hilyard the previous evening, and herself 
only the volume of poems. She began to wish 
her visitor had not come. It was odd that she 
should always be trying to make Kate ‘comfort- 
able, and somehow the girl always made her 
miserable. 

After tea Kate sat looking out of the window. 
Suddenly she started up, saying, ‘* Let me try 
on your shawl, Maggie! Isn't it superb? I de- 
clare I look quite elegant in spite of the dingi- 
ness of the old alpaca. Suppose I go down 
in the parlor and show off your shawl to your 
mother. Pa used to teach me how to wear a 
shawl as Eastern women wore them. He said 
American women carried their shawls very awk- 
wardly.” ; 

If this be trne Kate Hilyard had no claim to 
the nanie of American woman. Nothing could 


be more graceful than the artistic folds and 
exquisite sweep of the worsted shawl She was 


indeed elegant in spite of the dinginess of the 
Wi 


old alpaca, ickham saw it as the 
tall, slender girl took a graceful attitude in the 
bay-window, where the cool breeze just stirred 
the curls that shaded her forehead, and the set- 
ting sun shed some of its golden glory on her 
beautifulsbrown hair. 

At the moment heavy footsteps sounded in 
the pore, and Will Morrison stood in the door, 
introducing his: friend Mr. Colgate. 

The stranger was not a young man. His age 
could neyer be counted among the twenties again. 
A face somewhat worn—a tired, rfiective face 
told that; 

Will Morrison crossed over to Kate Hilyard, 
and Margaret talked to Mr. Colgate. Because 
she was a conscientious girl and polite frpm na- 
ture and habit she talked, and not because she 
had the:slightest interest in Mr. Colgate. Mar- 
garet was a good conversationalist in general. 
Her thouglits were: often new, and her language 
always well chosen; but that night she talked 
like an automaton, with her eyes always wander- 


‘| ing to the bay-window where Will Morrison 


smiled at the lively chatting of the woman in 
the scarlet shawl. - 
The stranger’s eyes: followed hers ever and 
anon. ‘I think Miss Hilyard is an artist,” he 
ted in a in the conversation. 
“ understands » to. produce high lights 
and gran¢: effects. She wears her shawl like an 
actress,” * 


Margaret frownedat the mention of the shawl. 
It was es-bad as.Jove's stolen thunders. She 
didn’t'care for the shawl, but she disliked being 
circumyented and thrown in the shade, 

“* Miss Hilyard is—” 

She To herself she said, ‘‘a traitor ;” 
but before she finished.her sentence she made a 
change of base—‘ Miss. Hilyard has very fine 
points of character.” : 

The stranger looked at Margaret with a search- 
ing glance and turned away with asmile. Mar-~ 
garet was annoyed by it. Mr. Colgate had the 
manner of one who studies character, and he 
had read something in hers that amused him. 
Mar decided unequivocally that she did not 
like Mr. Colgate. 

Will Morrison came to her just then and ask- 
ed her if'the magnolias were in bloom. She did 
not know, and:he proposed that they should go 
and see, leaving Mr. Colgate with Kate Hilyard. 

‘“Remember you promised to sing the ‘ Night- 
ingale’s Song,’ ” he said to Kate as he passed out. 

Margaret Wickham colored. Kate Hilyard 
was the beginning and end of his thoughts: and 
she had believed herself to hold that: position. 


, But Margaret was too-much a woman to show 


her heart save by the tell-tale color on her cheek ; 
and she walked with Will Morrison in the pale 
moonlight, with pleasant chat of all the every- 
day affairs that interested them both. 

Under the magnolia-trees they paused, Will 
Morrison broke off the fragrant blossoms and 
turned to Margaret. ‘‘' This is just the place for 


fragrant blossoms, and peace, and holy quiet in 
the air.” 

The shadows died out of Margaret’s face, and 
it glowed in the moonlight with its old content 
and womanliness. 

‘* Sweets to the sweet,” continued Will Morri- 
son, placing magnolia blossoms in Margaret’s 
hair and hands. ‘‘I am always content with 
you, Maggie. My life would have no lack if it 
included you forever.” 

Margaret waited, but Will Morrison had fin- 
ished. ‘The shadows crept up in her face again. 
Such words are vain without a leading question; 
and Will Morrison’s were without petition. 

‘*Thank you,” she said, coldly. ‘‘ But lam 
forgetting my duty as hostess. Let us return to 
the house.” 

**T wanted Schuyler Colgate to meet Kate 
Hilyard,” said Will Morrison. ‘‘He is very 
clever—a man among a thousand, and I knew 
Kate would interest him. She never looked bet- 
ter than she does to-night. I think she must 
have made her toilet with the express purpose 
of captivating my invincible friend.” 

‘*She did not know you were coming, of 
course,” suggested Margaret. 

**Oh yes!” answered Will Morrison. ‘‘TI told 
her we would call, and she said she was coming 
here to spend the evening.” 

Up into Margaret Wickham’s eyes flashed 
smouldering fires of indignation. She had 
thought her invitation voluntary and independ- 
ent, but she saw now that she had returned Kate 
Hilyard’s lead and played into her hand. 

ill Morrison, arranging a sheet of music at 
the piano, broke into Kate Hilyard’s véte-a-téte 
with Mr. Colgate with the query, ‘‘ What wait 
we for but Miss Hilyard’s music ?” 

** Excuse me, please!” pleaded Kate. 

She was evidently in earnest, and deemed the 
invitation an interruption. 

**T beg that you will sing,” urged Mr. Col- 
gate. ‘If you sing as well as you talk it must 
be a pleasure to listen.” 

Kate smiled consciously and went to the pi- 
ano. Sheknew that she sang well—better than 
she talked. Without glancing at the song Will 
Morrison had chosen she selected ‘‘ Love not” 
with an arch glance at Mr. Colgate. 

That gentleman laughed and drew back into 
the shadow. 

Margaret Wickham, noting the glances, said 
within herself, they are telegraphic signs indicat- 





ing that lines of sympathy have been established 
between the outposts. She sat down in the win- 
dow and looked out. She did not hear the song. 


to with her. ‘‘I wouldn’t care for the new 
} people,” thought Margaret, ‘‘if she did not daz- 
zle, and bewilder, and cheat the old.” She was 
so busy with her own thoughts that she did not 
hear Mr. Colgate until he had addressed her 
twice. Then she looked up startled, and found 









him at her side smiling in a way that signified 
amusement and comprehension. 

Mr. Colgate’s manner more than any manner 
ih the world said, ‘‘I am master of my position 
and yours.” Margaret Wickham was not mis- 
tress of her own, as her confused blushes testi- 
fied, when she asked for a repetition of Mr. Col- 
gate’s remark. 

- ** Have you known Miss Hilyard long ?” 


“* Tor years.” : 

** She es aati fine points of character.” 

Mr. Colgate was quoting her own remark, but 
Margaret never felt so much like eating her own 
words as at that moment. With an effort she 
conquered her inclination, and responded affirm- 
atively. 

‘*Miss Hilyard sings finely,” continued Mr. 
Colgate. 

“Yes. Few voices retain such clearness on 
high notes. I never heard her superior off the 
stage.” 

Margaret spoke heartily. It was the penance 
her quick sense of justice demanded for the un- 
kindness of her thoughts, 

Mr. Colgate bowed. 

Margaret would have said the bow signified 
merely acquiescence in her remark ; oe am 
ing suddenly up into Mr, Colgate’s face, she saw 
in it a reverence to her. It was strange, but she 
drew back in the window comforted and calmed, 
while Mr. Colgate looked out over the veranda, 
his face more than ever reflective and. absorbed. 
He came out of his rapt mood when the singing 


ceased. 

‘*What do you think of the sentiment ot the 
last’ song?” asked Miss Hilyard, crossing over 
to the corner where Margaret and Mr. Colgate 


stood. 

‘*'The last song !¥ 

Mr. Colgate said it in a helpless way that 
showed he had heard but one. 

Kate Hilyard pouted as she said,, 

“Tf you should forget the singer, 

. Kon should-mofe ieagon tes aiiees? 

‘The singer made me oblivious to,the song,” 
replied Mr. Colgate, and his peace was made. 

‘* How do you like Miss Hilyard ?” asked Will 
Morrison on the way home. 

‘*Immensely! What an odd chance throws 
those two girls together !” 

‘hose two!” exclaimed Will Morrison. 
‘¢They are very intimate.” 

‘*Humph!” ejaculated Mr. Colgate. 

“It’s a fact!” answered Will Morrison. 
** Kate Hilyard is always quoting Maggie Wick- 
ham, and L bave-heard Margaret say a hundied 
times she admired Kate's abilities and voice.; k 
never heard. her praise any person so much as 
Kate Hilyard.” 

** If Miss Wickham had been a heathen, what 
a devotee she would have made!” mused Mr. 
Colgate, half aloud. ‘‘She is a woman to cut 
off the offending right hand and foot, and pluck 
out the otiending right eye for conscience’ sake.” 

**] didn’t think you would like Margaret,” 
said Will Morrison. ‘‘She is somewhat cold 
and reserved to strangers. It takes time to ap- 
preciate her.” 

‘*Without doubt!” answered Mr. Colgate 
dryly, but when the door had closed on Will 
Morrison he looked after him with an odd ex- 
pression in his deep.gray eyes. ‘* What a con- 
founded fool!” he muttered. 

Kate Hilyard saw Margaret Wickham in a 
worsted store the next day. It may have been 
fancy, but Margaret certainly had become sud- 
denly absorbed in the study of a pattern when 
Kate entered. If it was a ruse Kate had no re- 
spect for it, and broke upon her study with the 
question, ‘‘ What de you think of Mr. Colgate?” 

“I hardly know,” answered Margaret medi- 
tatively. 

‘Isn't he odd?” exclaimed Kate. ‘‘He is 
quite difierent from the men we are in the habit. 
of meeting, and very different from the men who 
are likely to come to a little town like this. Are 
you going up the street ?” 

‘* No, L am going home.” 

‘*Well, lll walk along. What do you'think ? 
Mr. Colgate is going to spend the summer here.” 

‘¢ Who told you?” 

‘Will Morrison. After a year’s coaxing on 
Will’s part Mr. Colgate comes here to spend a 
few days, and concludes to spend the season. 
That's the way with people of his stamp; they 
do every thing or nothing. I rather like it, 
though. It’s a little bit after my own style.” 

Margaret made no reply, and Kate went on: 
‘*T wonder what kind of a husband a man like 
Mr. Colgate would make. It's my opinion Will 
Morrison would make a better one. Very clever 
people are apt to be full of notions, and terribly 
set in their ways. I declare, we are at your 


gate! The way always seems so short when I 
walk with you, Maggie. I never get half talked 
out.” 


Margaret did not take the hint. ‘‘I couldn’t,” 
she said to her mother, as she laid aside her bon- 
net and shawl. ‘I had such a wretched head- 
ache, and I get so weary of her talk about hus- 
bands, and—” 

She never finished her sentence. Her mo- 
ther, seeing her hesitation and blushes, said with- 
in herself, ‘‘It is some man Kate talks about. 
I hope it isn’t Will Morrison.” 

That Will Morrison would marry Margaret 
Wickham was.a generally-received opinion in 
the town where they lived. 

‘“Tt’s the most natural thing in the world and 
the most appropriate,” said the gossiping land- 
lady to Mr. Colgate a few days after. ‘‘ You see 


| the Wickhams and the Morrisons are the oldest 
She was thinking of the singer and her inability | 


families any where about, and it stands to rea- 
son they should be eminently fitted for each 
other.” 


Mr. Colgate said something very like ‘‘ Bah!” | 


as he walked to the window and looked out. A 
moment after fe said, meditatively, ‘‘I suppose 
it Mr. Morrison.should marry Miss Hilyard it 


. way with him ! 








would be as bad as if royalty should outrage 


some divine right assumed by itself, and believed 


in by the people.” 

‘*Mr. Morrison Kate Hilyard!” ex- 
claimed the old lady. ‘‘ That will never hap- 
pen. He and Margaret have been as good as 
engaged for years. Oh no! Kate isn’t the girl 
for a Morrison. She will most likely marry 
some strange who will be taken with her airs 
and graces,” 

Mr. Colgate laughed as he drew on his gloves, 
and went out. 

‘Gone to Hilyard’s, I declare!” soliloquized 
the simple-hearted woman, locking after him. 
“* How did I ever come to say so much? I de- 
clare I don’t know. Myr. Colgate has such a 
He don’t ask questions, but he 
finds out a great deal. Ah, that man is deep as 
the sea!” 

The young folks of Quincy were going to 
Laurel {sland on a sailing party. Kate Liilyard 
told Margaret Wickham of it on her way from 
school; Mr. Colgate had told her. 

‘*T wonder who will escort us,” mused Kate. 
I suppose one of us will go with Will Morrison, 
and the other with his friend. Mr. Colgate is a 
character. He is like diamond; he impresses 
every thing, and himselfreceives no impression ; 
he has a look on his face sometimes that says, 
‘You are mine, and all things are mine; I am 
my own.’ He could hold a woman’s love as 
magnet holds steel. I wonder why he stops in 
Quincy. He is not a man to kill time merely. 
I have been learning ‘Il Bacio’ to play for him. 
IfI meet him going home I'll make him go hear 
it.” 

Margaret Wickham looked after Kate Hilyard 
with an odd expression on her face. ‘‘ Does she 
mean to entrap Mr. Colgate?” she pondered. 
‘*T should as soon think of setting snares for a 
sphinx.” 

‘Five minuw es after Mr. Colgate passed Mar- 
garet’s window and bowed. He must have met 
Kate Hilyard, and he had not gone to hear ‘Il 
Bacio.” 

“Tf it had been Will Morrison she would have 
made him go,” mused Margaret. “‘* Gut this 
man is diamond, or granite, or ice.” 

**Is the stormy petrel gone?” asked her mo- 
ther, putting her head in the door. 

‘**'The what ?” asked Margaret. ~ 

‘*The stormy petrel,” repeated her mother. 
“*Kate Hilyard’s presence generally betokens a 
tempest in your mental conditions. Ah! fair 
skies and smooth sailing, I see. I infer she did 
not talk of marriage, and—” ; 

Margaret blushed guiltily, Was it her silence 
on th subject of Will Morrison that left her un- 
disturbed, or a dim consciousness that Kate Hil- 
yard and Mr. Colgate were Greek and Greek, 
and a Colgate was the stronger Greek of the 
two 

Margaret Wickham went on the sailing party 
with Will Morrison. Kate Hilyard had no es- 


" pecial escort, and was in very ill-humor. In the 


afternoon her stormy mood cleared away, and 
she came out in one of her brilliant states of be- 
ing. Margaret always felt annihilated when 
Kate assumed one of these conditions. ‘They 
were like two electrical bodies, positively and 
negatively charged. Will Morrison went over to 
the enemy, and Margaret chatted with the girls. 
If she was a weak woman to suffer keenly, she 
was a strong woman to hide it as she did. 

Kate Hilyard had beguiled Will Morrison into 
a long stroll after laurels, and had set him to 
helping her twine them into wreaths on their re- 
turn. Suddenly she broke into the song ‘* Com- 
in’ through the rye,” and every body listened. 
For the time, she was actress, cantatrice, eu- 
chantress, every thing an artful, fascinating wo- 
man can be. When she sang, 

‘*Amang the train there is a swain, 
I dearly loe mysel’,” 
every eye followed hers to Will Morrison, and 
when she sang with melancholy deprecation, 
“Tf a body kiss a body, 
Need a body cry?” 

all followed her magnetism and looked at Mar.’ 
garet Wickham. 

But Margaret did not cry or frown; only her 
lips were white, and crimson spots flamed on 
either cheek. 

Every body said, ‘‘ Kate Hilyard is playing the 
highest in hand ;” and some sporting gentlemen 
whispered among thetaselves, ‘I'll bet on Kate 
Hilyard. She's a stunner.” 

Suddenly there was a change in the atmos- 
phere. Kate Hilyard indicated it, as if she had 
been a barometer. In the last chorus a great 
change came over her face, and she fixed her 
gaze on the calm. reflective man who had just . 
arrived and stood behind Margaret Wickham as 
she sang, 

“ Amang the train there is a swain 

I dearly loe mysel’; 
And what’s his name, and where’s his hame, 
I dinna choose to teil! 
Mr. Colgate!” 

Eyery body laughed; and Dr. Lane whispered 
to his neighbor, ‘*‘ The girl is like a leech. She 
has let Will Morrison go, and is fastening on the 
new-comer.” 

‘¢Mr. Colgate!” exclaimed Kate, blushing in 
pretty deprecation of her speech. ‘‘I want 
some more laurels. 


‘I know a bank wher¢on the wild thyme grows,’ etc. 


I’ve wearied these gentlemen in my service. May 
I ask you, as a gallant helper of distressed fe~ 
males, to bear me company while I go for more 
laurels ?” 

Mr. Colgate measured the girl from head to 
foot. ‘‘ Enough laurels for to-day!” he said, in 
an under-tone. ‘‘And I want to show Miss 
Wickham a pretty sketching-place in my boat. 

Kate Hilyard colored and tarned to Will Mor- 
rison. With a glance she drew him to her side, 
and they disappeared behind the trees. 
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Margaret Wickham—white-lipped and crim- 


son-cheeked — had arisen when Mr. Colgate . 


spoke and taken the arm he offered her. A mo- 
ment before she had felt herself helpless, vealiz- 
ing to the fullest extent her inability to cope with 
Kate Hilyard; but now she smiled gratefully, 
for a stronger than her enemy had come, and the 
enemy had retired wounded from the field. 

The party had all left the island when Mr. 
Colgate and Margaret Wickham returned. Float- 
ing idly about was another boat that steered for 
them when they came in sight. Will Morrison 
was rowing, and Kate Hilyard managed the rud- 
der. 

‘*Mr. Morrison will claim you. 
you up?” asked Mr, Colgate. 

** No,” said Margaret, quickly. 

‘*It’s all nonsense, and quite impracticable,” 
said Mr. Colgate to Will Morrison’s proposition 
to exchange passengers. ‘‘The ladies would 
probably upset the boat, and there would be a 
pretty kettle of fish literally and-truly.” 

‘*f am not afraid, and Mr. Morrison brought 
Miss Wickham,” said* Kate Hilyard earnestly. 
‘*} made this laurel wreath to crown you, Mr. 
Colgate.” 

Mr. Colgate took the wreath. .‘‘'Thank you,” 
he said; ‘‘ but it is not safe to change. I will 
take care of Miss Wickham.” ; 

Under her laurel wreath Kate Hilyard’s brow 
was piled with frowning wrinkles, and Margaret 
Wickham smiling her thanks was victor, though 
uncrowned. 

The next morning Will Morrison called on 
Margaret Wickham. He was sorry for any ap- 


Shall I give 


parent neglect on the previous day. He was 
willing to say so, and be forgiven. 
Margaret was calm and very polite. Had she 


been angry Will Morrison would have had more 
hope, and spoken less earnestly, ‘‘ Of course, 
Maggie, I want no woman for my wife but you.” 

‘* It can never be,” said Margaret, quietly. 

“* And you don’t mean to say this is the end ?” 
exclaimed Will Morrison, incredulously. 

‘*No;” said Margaret, ‘‘ I think the beginning 
of the end came some time ago; I hardly know 
when.” She went back to the night under the 
magnolia-trees. ‘* About the time Mr. Colgate 
came,” she said to herself. 

Quincy stagnated for a week. The sailing 
party seemed to have exhausted the energies of 
the place. Margaret Wickham kept the house, 
and saw no one. Kate Hilyard taught school, 
and avoided every body. Will Morrison hunt- 
ed, and smoked, and swore. Mr. Colgate sur- 
veyed and reflected. 

When Saturday came Kate Hilyard went off 
in a boat. Floating lazily on the waters she 


looked down, on her worn alpaca, and pro- | 


nounced herself miserable. Her hand dabbling 
in the water came in contact with something 
cold. She started, for she was nervous, and 
drew it from the water. It was a laurel wreath, 
the one she had given Mr. Colgate. Her face 
grew dark. ‘‘ Bah!” she said, ‘‘men are stu- 
pid, and life is vexation.” 

On the shore she saw Will Morrison launch- 
ing his boat. ‘‘ Bah!” she said again, and her 
eyes fell on her old alpaca. 

When she looked up again she was smiling, 
‘* There is comfort in silk dresses,” she said. 
** My. Morrison,” she exclaimed, as that gentle- 
man’s boat glided near, ‘‘ i am delighted to see 
you. It’s a waste of labor for us each to row a 
boat. Get into mine, and let’s have co-operative 
labor.” 

‘* For a lifetime,” said Will Morrison. 

Margaret Wickham saw Will Morrison and 
Kate iilyard pass that day. Kate had his arm. 
Five minutes after she put on her hat and went 
out walking. In the street she met Mr. Colgate. 

‘*] was going to your house to bid you good- 
by,” he said. ‘‘Now I will walk with you, if 
you please. This road is dusty; shall we not 
take the lake road ?” 

**T want to see a plant in the park,” said 
Margaret, keeping on her way. 

‘*'The other road is much pleasanter,” urged 
Mr. Colgate, loitering. 

‘* But I like this,” persisted Margaret. 

“Really, Miss Wickham, you had better not,” 
remonstrated Mr. Colgate. 

He said no more, when Margaret laughed, and 
kept on. 

In the garden a lady and gentleman loitered 
among the flowers. ‘Lhe lady had the gentle- 
man’s arm. 

“*Come this way,” said Mr. Colgate, indica- 
ting a side path. 

“There is a plant yonder I wish to see,” said 
Margaret. 

Mr. Colgate frowned. 
he began. 

’ Margaret moved on. Mr. Colgate followed. 

The lady and gentleman turned, and they were 
face to fuce with Kate Hilyard and Will Mor- 
rison. 

Both colored, but Margaret’s face was calm 
and smiling. Women recover from confusion 
sooner than men, and Kate paused. ‘‘ What are 
you looking at, Maggie?” she asked, with an af- 
fectation of carelessness. 

Margaret explained. ‘‘ It’s a pretty ching for 
hanging baskets,” she said; ‘‘ you must have it 
when you go to housekeeping.” 

“Will you come to see us ¢” asked Will Mor- 
rison, in a low tone. 

** Certainly,” answered Margaret, ‘‘I shall 
come very often.” 

When they had passed on Margaret looked 
up to see Mr. Colgate regarding her curiously. 
She laughed, and pointed to the edge of a little 
lake. ‘Chere was a mother-hen full of dismay to 
see her brood of ducks sailing in the water. 

Mr. Colgate joined in her laughter. ‘‘ It takes 
hens a long time to appreciate the nature of 
ducks—almost as long as it takes men and wo- 
men to understand each other,” he said. 

After Mr. Colgate left Margaret that night 


“Miss Wickham—” 





she sat rapt ‘in deep meditation a long time. At 
length shesarose with a sigh. ‘*‘ Kate is right,” 
she said. ‘‘He is likediamond. He impresses 
every thing, and receives no impression.” 

Margaret Wickham went back to her old ways 
and calm content after that night. She wonder- 
ed at herself. Kate Hilyard and Will Morrison 
did not grieve her. One day, as she looked at 
the toys that had made up so much of her child- 
ish life, and which lay unthought of on an upper 
shelf, she said within herself, ‘‘ My old regard is 
little more. The woman has outgrown her child- 
ish lové as well as toys.” 

One day Will Morrison’s wife called to see her. 

‘‘T wonder what has become of Mr. Colgate,” 
said Kate, suddenly, in a pause in the conversa- 
tion. ‘‘I never understood his stopping here 
last summer. I believe he fancied one of us. 


Tf it was you, why don’t he come after you? I 


think it must have been me.” 

Margaret’s mother, coming in after Kate left, 
and seeing her daughter gazing abstractedly out 
of the window, asked, ‘‘ Stormy Petrel ?” 

‘*No,” answered Margaret, arising with a 
smile; ‘‘only a mosquito. Its bite is vexatious, 
and its song is aggravating—that is all.” She 
seemed to brush away an imaginary insect in the 
air, and dismissed her mood. 

“On parle du soleil, 
On vois les rayous,” 
she thought that day; for, walking through the 
streets of Quincy, she came face to face with Mr. 
Colgate. j 

‘*T have come to survey, and see how the land 
lies,” he said, in explanation of his presence. 

Will Morrison told jis wife Mr. Colgate’s rea- 
son for coming to Quincy. 

‘*Humph!” ejaculated that amiable lady. 
‘*The land he is looking for is unclaimed yet. 
He wants to read his title clear to Maggie Wick- 
ham. Well, Maggie isn’t so young as she might 
be. She will take up with almost any body.” 

‘* But she didn’t take up with any body,” re- 
plied her husbaiid, savagely. ‘‘ It isn’t Maggie’s 
first offer, as I know to my-sorrow.” 

There was storm and tempest in Will Morri- 
son’s home that night, but in the widow Wick- 
ham’s parlors were light, and love, and peace be- 
yond words, for Mr.. Colgate was reading his 
title clear to Margaret Wickham. 





PERSONAL. 

Mrs. 8. 8. Cox has come into possession of a hand- 
some fortune by the death of Alvah Buckingham, one 
of the oldest, most esteemed, and most opulent gen- 
tlemen of Ohio. 

—Mr. J. 8S. E:priver, the new President of the Erie 
Railway, was not long since a lawyer in moderate prac- 
tice in Vermont; but, possessing superior business ca- 
pacity, became the manager of the Ogdensburgh Rail- 
road, and recently of the Boston, Hartford, and Erie 
Road. It-was he who managed to obtain $300,000 from 
the Massachusetts Legislature last year in aid of the 
B., H., & E. Road. . 

—Mr. Forxest, it is rumored, is about to wed Miss 
Lillie, who has been acting with him in this city. She 
is twenty, an orphan, reared by Mr. Forrest from in- 
fancy, and is passionately attached to him. Original- 
ly he adopted her as his daughter, but it seems that 
he proposes to change the “‘ programme.” 

—Madame Parzra Rosa’s history may be com- 
pressed into five chapters: 

Cuaprer I.—Born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1839. 

Cuarter II.—Her father a Wallachian Count named 
Euryplon Parepa; not a millionaire. 

Cuaprer III.—The Count taught music-—heavenly 
art—in London in order to procure the desiderated 
clothes, meats, and such, and 

Cuarter I[V.—Married Miss Seguin. 

Cuarter V.—Miss Parepa wedded to Charles Rose. 

—We learn from a lapidary that Madame Dr 1a 
Granae is the possessor of more diamonds than any 





lady in America, their gold value being about $200,000. | 


Pleasant employment thus to transmute her notes into 
coin. 

“—The Rev. W. H. Cooxe, who has just been appoint- 
ed an assistant minister of Trinity Church, is well- 
known in musical circles as one of the finest tenors 
New York has produced. Tempting offers were made 
to him to devote himself to Italian Opera, but he pre- 
ferred another and higher field. For some time his 
beautiful and powerful voice delighted the congrega- 
tion of Calvary Church. It is not a disagreeable thing 
to be an assistant minister of Trinity Church. The 
senior assistants receive $7000 per annum, with an ex- 
tra allowance of $3000 per annum during these very 
high-priced-meat-and-vegetable times. The junior as- 
sistants, $4000. The salaries of all the ministers of 
Trinity have lately been advanced. 

—Bishop Negty, of Maine, has for a couple of 
months been doing occasional duty for his brother 
prelates of Vermont, Massachusetts, and Rhode Isl- 
and, while they were doing the Pan-Anglican Coun- 
sel. But Bishop N. did a neat thing at the meeting 
of the Episcopal Missionary Society held in this city 
a few days since. He made a modest, touching, elo- 
quent appeal to the Board for Missionary help in his 
diocese, and was complimented by a vote of $1500 on 
the spot. Bishop Neely is one of the youngest of the 
Episcopal Bishops, but am immense worker, of supe- 
rior administrative ability, sound judgment, and in 
every way adapted to the duties of his office. 

—The linguistic Burrirr has returned from England 
and proceeded to his native heath at New Britain, 
Connecticut, where he proposes to parse the remain- 
der of his erudite existence. 

—Mr. Pranopy’s presents form a noteworthy part 
of the attractions at the South Danvers Institute. The 
portrait of the Queen is there; the gold box in which 
the freedom of the city of London was conferred upon 
him ;.the gold medal presented to him by the Congress 
of the United States; and the address, on vellum, il- 
fuminated in gold and colors, presented by the London 
Workingmen’s Association. 

—The late Dr. AnrHos’s manuscript was probably 
the most perfect ever put into the hands of a com- 
positor. The late N. P. Willis was peremptory in ref- 
erence to his copy. On one occasion his partner, Gen- 
eral Morris, having thought best to alter a word @ 
two in an article was next day remanded by a sharp 
word, one of the few ever spuvken him by Mr. W., and 
a request that no word or punctuation mark of his 
should ever again be altered. On the other side, Mr. 
Dickens has lately said that he could gratefully ac- 
knowledge that he never went through the pages of 
auy book he had written without something bemg 


‘ 


presented to him by a proof-reader, something over- 
looked, some slight inconsistency, some little lapse 
he had made; in short, without having set down in 
black and white some indication of having been fol- 
lowed by a trained mind, and not merely by a skillful 
eye. : 

—Bishop Criarx, of Rhode Island, told the Pan-An- 
glicans that, in his judgment, the exclusion of the 
laity from the councils of the Church was the great 
defect of the Church of England. The Methodists are 
rapidly arriving at the same conclusion. 

—Queen Exma, during a part of her residence in 
England, was the guest of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who says he has met few English ladies who 
could compare with her in knowledge of the English 
language aud literature. 

—Epwiy Booru has touched deeply the feminine 
heart of Baltimore. A critic of that city thus expati- 
ates: “Ifa man wishes to be the tirst love of a young 
lady he must go elsewhere than to Baltimore ; here 
the pure flame of each virgin heart is first, offered up 
to Edwin Booth. When that touching duty is per- 
formed the feminine heart is ready to receive miatri- 
monial bids.” 

—Mr. Avaust Betmont, who came to this city thirty 
years ago, was bori in Germany, graduated weil from 
the collegiate institute ; was appreiiticed to the Frank- 
fort Rotuschilds, went thence to Naples, and theuce 
to New York; is skort in stature; dresses neatly; is 
lame from a wound received many years ago in a duel; 
married a daughter of Commodore Petry; has a fine 
picture-gallery, and tine children. Mrs. Belmont pos- 
seSses a superb collection of jewels. A pearl neck- 
lace, one of the chief beauties of the collection, ig of 
unsurpassed brilliancy. Every pearl in it is of the 
first purity, having been gathered, one by ole, front 
every part of the giobe, during the last fourteel yeats. 
Noted European jewelers are constantly on the leok- 
out for pearls worthy of this matchless neck-iace. 

—Eakrt P. Mason, Esq., of Providence, presented to 
his daughter on the day of her nuptials, sonie three 
weeks «since, $100,000, and to his new son-in-law, 
$25,000 to pay the expenses of a two-year tour in Et- 
rope. $25,000 worth of presents were made on the 
wedding-day by sympathizing friends. Mr. Mason's 
son, who was recently married to a Louisville lady, 
received a present of $100,000 from the paternal batik 
account. Excellent parent! 

—Mr. WitiiaM E. M‘Masrer, of this State, climbed 
Mont Blanc on the 31st of August, the tirst time the 
feat has been accomplished this season. Mr. M‘Mas- 
ter is a portrait painter—one of the “ old (M‘)Mas- 
ters.” 

—Bishop Co.enso is to be made the subject of spe- 
cial action by the Pan-Anglican Council. Though he 
was born in England no one can deny that South 
Africa is his Natal home. 

—Mrs. Fanny Kemsve arrived here a few days ago 
from London, and has gone to Philadelphia to see her 
children. Mr. Pierce Butler, from whom she was di- 
vorced, died a few months since. Her tirst appearance 
in this city was in 1832—thirty-five years ago—at the 
old Park Theatre. Of the actors woo appeared with 
her a few are still alive—among them Henry and 
Thomas Placide, Mrs. Vernon, and Peter Richings. 

--Mr. Jay Cuoxes, the banker, has advanced and 
noble views of hospitality, as well as an original and 
delightful way of getting people together at his fine 
island retreat in Lake Erie. A Sandusky editor has 
been shown the banker's printed cards by means of 
which his trieuds travel, at his expense, to and from 
this Gibraltar Island to their homes in the east. Evy- 
ery mouth the cards are sent in with the bills attached, 
and the rich man seitles up the traveling expenses. 
‘That is the American way of doing things ! 

—The widow of General Mimamon is en route for Aus- 
tria, of which empire she has been made a princess, as 
a reward for the devotion of her husband and herself 
to Maximilian. 

—Sveruen Sacispury is the name of ihe gentleman 
who bas houored himself by giving $50,000 to the Free 
Institute of Science in Worcester, Marsachuseits, 

—The $15,000 per annum cali, tendered by the ward- 
ens and vestry of Grace Church in this city to the Rev. 
Dr. Broose, of Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, has 
been declined. Tuey simply said, “'fuink of that, 
Master Brooke ;” but it seems he likes a mure rural 
parish, and so remains in Philadelphia. 

—Lord Lyrron has nearly ready for publication 
three volumes of miscellaneous works, consisting of 
critical papers on Lamb, Gray, Goldsmith,-Pitt, box, 
and other literary and political celebrities. = 

—The notable men of England are thus paragraph- 
ed, as to chirography, by a gentleman who has studied 


| up the subject: Lord Dersy writes a very neat, lady- 





like, running hand; Lord Patuxrsron wrote boldly, 
with large, round letters and thick up-strokes; Mr. 
Diszar.i writes a large and angular running hand ; 
Lord Russe. writes like a lady, but with small and 
ill-formed letters, very much such a hand as that of 
the late Sir Rosezt Peer; Lord Lyrron slovenly and 
carelessly, and in an illegible manner; Lord Hoven- 
von an upright scrawl; Mr. Guavstone an Oxford 
hand; Mr. Brieur in small, neat, scholar-like charac- 
iers.. Lord Lynpuvurst wrote a tine, large, bold, and 
legible hand; while that of Lord Brovenam is fine, 
large, and bold, but wonderfully difficult to decipher 
—apparently an expression of the impetuousness of 
the writer’s character. 

—Mis. Car.yiz, wife of the eminent T. C., is a 
pleasant, lively creature, well educated, has beautiful 
eyes aud fingers, and is fond of silks, etc. * 

—Lady Buiwex has become copious in form, has ra- 
diaut, deep blue eyes and raven hair. 

—Mrs. Cora Mowarr Rircuis is, it is said, about to 
return to the stage. So also is Mrs, George Wood 
(Eliza Logan), and Mrs. Crowe (Miss Bateman). 

—Miss Mageie Mircuey is about to “change her 
local habitation and her name,” and become Mis, 
Edward Kent. Dves she propose to say, with Cor- 
delia: ‘ 

*O thou good Kent, how shall I live and work 
To match thy goodness?” 

—The Queen has completed her second book, and 
it wili soon be given to the public. It desc#ibes, in 
her own fresh and feminine style, a series of jourueys, 
chiefly made by the royal party in Scotland. The pab- 
lic will learn from this book something authentic about 
the Prince Consort’s gillie, who has recently attained 
a sort of grotesque notoriety. Of the Queen’s first 
book the Harpers have published nearly 20,000 copies, 
and the call is still for more. 

—Woopvsvxy Lanepon, who died recently in Paris, 
was the great-nephew of the Woodbury who was Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at the time of the Revolution. 
His grandfather, Langdon, was the last colonial Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, and was conspicuous during 
that period. Washington Irving pronounced him 
(Woodbury Langdon), when a mere boy, “a gentle- 
man of the old school.” In Paris he had for ten years 
devoted himself to painting, and with such success 
that he was admitted, in 1865 and 1866, to the annual 
exhibition, when 2000 French artists and others were 
refused. He was a grandson of John-Jacob Astor, 
but too liberal in his tastes and habits to please the 
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old German gentleman, Although extremely refined, 
he never cared to enter Parisian society; and it was 
curious to see this handsome, lucky grandson of for- 
tube living in that city of luxury, and with his wife 
and son ing regularly in the almost Methodist 
service of the American chapel. He wasa true gentle- 
man. 


—During a recent speech at Bellefontaine Senator : 


SureMa4n said that women should not vate, because 
they are now well represented by their husbades, 
brothers, and lovers. Said he, “‘We have the reins, 
but the women guide and show us the way to go, as 
the old song said which I used to sing when a boy.” 
A damsel seated at the Court House window said, 
“Give us the song.” But the Senator replied, “I 
don't remember it, or I would sing it.” 





Coat-Sleeve with Points. 
See illustration, page 25. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. ILl., Figs. 11-13. 

Suzeve of black silk, trimmed with three bias folds 
of the same, edged on both sides with satin piping, 
and finished with satin points, as shown in the illus- 
tration. Fig. 11 gives the sleeve, and Figs. 12 and 13 
the points. The last are of double stuff, and are set 

under the piping’ of the fuld. 


Bell Sleeve. 


See illustration, page 24. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. 1V., Fig. 14. 

Bex. sleeve of lilac cretonne, trimmed with violet 
worsted braid, in the manner shown in the illustra- 
tion, Vig. 14 gives the pattern of the sleeve, The 
wider-sleeve is of puffed lace and lace insertion. 


Half-Flowing Sleeve. 
See illustration, page 24. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 15. 

Sizeve of peat silk, trimmed as shown in the illus- 
tration with bias fold of brown silk and passementerie 
drop fringe. The close sleeve is trimmed simply with 
a bias fold. Fig. 15 gives the flowing sleeve; the close 
sleeve is cut from No, LIL, Fig. 11. 


Fichu with Belt. 
See illustration, page 24. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 16-19, 

Tus fichu is of black embroidered lace, and of black 
watered ribbon one inch and a half in width, studded 
on either edge with white beads, and is bordered with 
black and white lace, two inches wide. White pen- 
dants complete the trimming. Cut both fronts from 
Fig. 16, allowing an inch on the left side for a hem up 
the front, and the back from Fig. 17. Fig. 18 gives 
the belt, of black watered ribbon, to which are at- 
tached five lappets, Fig. 19, of narrow ribbon and lace, 
finished at the end with a pendant. The ribbon that 
forms the middle of each lappet is two inches longer 
than the others. The middle lappet is set on the belt 
to correspond with the figures on the pattern, the 
others being placed a little less than an iuch apart. 
The back and fronts are next joined together, the neck 
hemmed narrow and finished with narrow ribbon, and 
the trimming put on, as shown in the illustration. 
The lace is pleated around the fichu, and headed with 
narrow watered ribbon. The figures on the patiern 
show where the belt is put on; this is finished with a 
rosette of wagered ribbon, with a white button in the 
centre. The fichu is confined at the throat by a but- 
ton and button-hole, 


Guipure Collar. 
See iUnatration, pegs 5 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 20-22. 

Tus collar is well adapted to the new style of 
dresses, cut heart-shaped in front. It consists of two 
rows of guipure lace, one black and one white, the lat- 
ter a little more than an inch in width, and the former 
somewhat narrower, which are pleated on the neck of 
a nansook chemisette. Cut the chemisetie by Figs. 
20-22, taking care in cutting the front to observe the 
dotted line in Fig. 20 indicating the heart-shaped slit. 
The neck of the dress must, of course, be made to fit 
the chemisette. 


Bodice with Lappets. 
See illustration, page 24. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 23 and 24. 

Tus bodice is made of a combination of black 
watered ribbon an inch and two inches in length, and 
bead edging. The broad ribbon is used for the belt, 
to which are attached two lappets of ribbon of the 
same width in front, and five lappets of the narrow 
ribbon in the back, all edged with bead-lace and fin, 
ished at the bottom with long jet pendants. The top 
of the bodice is finished with a trimming of jet beads 
and black silk soutache. Figs. 23 and 24 represent 
half of the bodice, which is closed in front by jet but- 
tons. 


Fanchon Bonnet. 
See illustration, page 25. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 25. 

Tis bonnet is of pearl crape in the engraving. It 
can also be made of corded silk or velvet. The trim- 
ming consists of a diadem of pearl-gray berries and 
leaves laid over the front of the bonnet, and extend- 
ing well down on either side. Strings of crape and 
narrow ribbon complete the trimming. Fig. 25 gives 
one-half of the bonnet shape. Cut this first of stiff 
muslin, allowing about one-fourth of an inch for the 
turning down, wire it around the edge and through 
the middle, as shown in the pattern, and cover it two 
or three times with the crape, pleating the latter last- 
ly over it. Trim the back of the bonnet with pearl- 
gray ribbon, three-fourths of an inch wide and three 
yards long, the ends of which serve as strings, and 
cover this with a scarf of crape, with a wide hem, 
three yards long and five-eighths of a yard wide, laid 
in three pleats as shown in the illustration so as to 
make it about two inches wide. Lastly, put a flat bow 
of crape and leaves on the top, and fasten a band of 
silk and crape inside the front of the bonnet as a sup- 
port, which reaches from the middie to * on each 
side, in Fig. 25. 


Cap of Tatting. 
re 25. 
Tor pattern Jew e: Figs. 26 and 27. 

18 cap is formed of an oblong piece of tatting, 
nacdaned with tatting edging, with barbs of the same 
materia), and trimmed with large and smal) rosettes 
of blue velvet ribbon. Figs. 26 and 27 give the parts 
of the cap, which is set on double stiff muslin, to in 
respond with the figures on Fig. 27, and finished w th 
a barb about five-eighths of a yard long. A narrow 
velvet ribbon is run through the edge of the lace, and 
serves to hold the barb in place. 


— 
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Wuire CasHMERE Watst.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, Il.—Figs. $-10, 
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Wuire Casumers Watst.—Front. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. II.—Figs. 6-10. 
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Bett SLEEve. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 14. 


Hatr-FLowrne SiEeve. 
For pattern see Supplement, ‘No. V., Fig. 15. 





Ficuvu witH BELT. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V1, Figs, 16-19. 


Bopicr witH LapPets. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 28 and 24. 
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Coat-SLEEVE witH Pornt TRIMMING. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 11-13. 





Tattinc Cap. GorED PETTICOAT. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-5. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 26 and 27. 








Gureure Lack Cotzar. 
fo. patiern see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 20-22. 
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Fancuon Bonnet. 


Sranping CoLuaR. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 25. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 20-22. 
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Africaine. 











Gerolstein. 





Magician. 





tt ——— "Rachel. 
FALL COSTUMES.—[Sex Pace 20.] 
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A NIGHT IN A FIRST-CLASS 
RAILWAY CARRIAGE. 


A GOOD many years ago I was traveling with 
my husband to Italy. It was our wedding- 
tour. Since then many things-b 

As I look in the glass it may 
has not so much color as if” 
memory of that journey rey 
we had only set out yesterd 

1 went the same route the other day, and I 
tried hard to kindle the embers of my lost en- 
thusiasm, but I mighs genre pe to change my 
steady sober self into the happy laughing girl of 
twenty years ago. 

It was, as I said our wedding-tour, 
and we had loitered so long and so pleasantly 
on the way, that although it was summer when 
we 8 , winter was fast closing in before we 
could make up our minds to quit Paris and fol- 
low out our original plan of wintering in Italy. 
An uncle of my husband’s was living in Mar- 
seilles, and that was to be our first resting-place. 
It was Christmas-eve before our last purchases 
were finally made, and we and our belongings 
were v/hizzing down in an express train to Mar- 
seilles, I can perfectly recall my feelings on 
the morning of the 24th December, in the year 
18—. It was bitterly cold when we oes roe 
snowing and hailing heavily at intervals, and a 
the bright weather we had been enjoying for 
weeks, gone. ‘I felt gloomy and depressed, and. 
as if a new chapter in my life were about to be- 
gin. I was very sorry to leave Paris, and felt 
very nervous at meeting relations quite new to 
me, and being moreover not a little spoiled by 
the exclusive devotion of my husband, I felt 
elightly aggrieved and decidedly jealous at the 
evident pleasure with which he was looking for- 
ward to meeting his own people. He grew ani- 
mated in his description of his favorite cousin 
Emily, and expressed a strong desire that we 
should be like sisters, and as for Charley, he was 
the handsomest and nicest fellow in the world, 
and so on, until the shoytness of my answers, 
and the general sulkiness of my manner damped 
his ardor, and my having recourse to the us- 
ual feminine cloak for ill-humor, a headache, 
finally reduced him to silence. The winter's 
day slowly wore away. We tried to get through 
the weary hours by all the usnal traveling arti- 
fices. We read assiduously the little green vol- 
umes of fiction popular along the French line, 
we ate and drank at the regulation stations, and 
we to@k the rezulation little snatches of uncom- 
fortable sleep. So the hours went by, and it 
was almost quite dark when we came puffing 
aud whizzing into the grand Lyons station, about 
seven o clock. 

Hitherto we had been free from fellow-passen- 
gers, much to my enjoyment; but here we were 
joined by a lady. Somehow she impressed 
me unfavorably. She was much wrapped up in 
shawls, and her traveling hood was closely drawn 
over her face. Her dark eyes gleamed fitful- 
ly from under it with an unnatural brightness. 
Her mouth had a cold, sarcastic expression, and 
a soupcon of a mustache disfigured her upper lip. 
When she spoke, in answer to some slight civil- 
ity of my husband's, her voice was hard and re- 
pulsive. My husband made several efforts to 
enter into conversation, but she received them 
so coldly that we left her to herself. Still she 
kept a furtive and cat-like watch upon us, which 
had an irritating effect upon my nerves. After 
a time my husband fell asleep, but do what | 
would I could not, alihough worn out with fa- 
tigue, follow his example. 

i was in that excited state of mind when tri- 
fles assume an unnatural importance, and, al- 
though to some it may seem almost laughable, 
yet | am sure @ nervous reader will understand 
me when | say that the unbroken stillness of the 
carriage, the regular breathing of my husband, 
the unceasing swing, swing of the lamp above 
my head, and above all, the presence of our fel- 
low-passenger in the corner, became to me per- 
fectly intolerable, At last, I resolutely shut my 
eyes, and after a time fell into a kind of semi- 
unconsciousness, 

While in this state it seemed to me that our 
opposite neighbor performed the most extraor- 
dinary antics. I thought she lay at the bottom 
of the carriage and dragged herself slowly and 
stealthily toward us. She got gradually nearer 
and near; her face came quite close to mine; 
her breath was hot on my cheek; her hand was 
on my mouth; I gave a loud, piercing shriek, 
and opened my eyes. ‘The elderly lady was in 
her place by the window, looking a little flurried 
and agitated, but that was to be accounted for 
by my startling her. My husband was much 
alarmed, and could not account for the nervous 
tremor which seemed to have seized upon me. 
I clung close to him, and whispered the cause of 
my fright. : 

As I spoke in English, I thought myself se- 
cure, but I felt her cold eyes upon me, and my 
husband's assurances that it was only a dream 
failed to calm me. She was most anxious in 
her inquiries about me. . She had been looking 
at me asleep, she said, and saw that I was strug- 
gling with a nightmare or bad dream; at the 
first station I ought to have some strengthening 
tisane or coffee. After this she became quite 
lively and chatty, but her conversation was to 
me more unpleasant than her silence. She kept 
up an unceasing fire of questions as to where 
were we coming from—where were we going to. 
She was herself an officer’s widow in Lyons, and 
was going to see her son at Marseilles. It pro- 
voked me exceedingly to see that my husband 
considered her an intelligent and rather agree- 
able companion, he told her all our plans, and 
they got on together very pleasantly. 

Later on we came into a large station. 
** Here,” said our fellow-traveler, after consult- 
ing with great attention the Railway Guide, 
**we are to wait twenty minutes. I would rec- 












ommend that Monsieur would alight and get 
Madame a cup of good strong coffee, and the 
same for me, if Monsieur would have the kind- 
n ess. ” 


I felt the most curious dislike to be left alone, 
but I was ashamed to give utterance to such a 
childish fear, and my husband was too anxious 
to get me the coffee to listen to my assurances 
that I did not want it. I strained my head out 
of the window, but soon lost sight of him in the 
darkness, I thought I felt the premonitory jerk 
of the train, and I looked round anxiously. ‘The 
bell rang out loudly, and I started to my fect in 
an agony. ‘‘Sit down,” said my companion, 
quietly, ‘‘that is nothing.” While she was speak- 
ing the train moved slowly out of the station. I 
made a frantic rush to the window, but I was 
held back and replaced in my seat by my friend, 
who, while she kept on soothing and reassuring 
me in her croaky voice, held me so tight that I 
could not possibly move. When we were fairly 
off she fell back in her seat, screaming and clap- 
ping her hands in delight, while I shrank back 
in horror and amazement. 

I was in a perfect tumult of agitation. Here 
were all my fears realized; this dreadful mad 
woman would be alone with me for the whole 
night, for we made no further stop till we reach- 
ed Marseilles. She had no sympathy for me, 
and no doubt she was laugliing at me in her 
sleeve. 

I hastily wiped away the tears that had forced 
themselves to my eyes, and tried to recover from 
agitation, ‘‘That’s right,” said the odious voice 
beside me—for she had moved her seat next to 
me. ‘‘Cheer up, and don’t cry its eyes out. 
Never you mind, a few years more, and: you will 
be only too glad to dispense with the presence 
of ce cher mari on your little excursions.” 
Amazed at her impertinent manner, I said cold- 
ly, ‘‘that she was unacquainted with English 
women, or she would not make such a remark.” 

‘‘Am I?” she said, wagging her head, and 
looking at me with a diabolical:sneer. ‘*Am 1? 
Well, then, my dear, let that be; I am perhaps 
better acquainted with Englishmen, and let my 
experience teach your innocence, my dedr young 
lady. Your dear Henri, as you call ce cher petit 
mari, will soon give a bargain of your pretty airs 
and graces, your little nervous shrieks and ten- 
der clingings. Ah, your English husbands, they 
are the nice lot! 1 could tell you stories, my 
little love, that would rise the hair up of your 
virtuous head; and as for ce cher Henzi, he is 
no better than another. Ha, ha!” 

Here she broke into an odious chuckling laugh 
that thrilled my blood. 

‘* Well, there, then; shall it go to sleep like 
a good child, or shall I tell it a few stories of the 
Englishmen [ have known?” Much alarmed at 
her manner and language, I faintly answered 
that I thought I should like to go to sleep. 

** Very good; well, then, to sleep with you; 
but first baby*shall drink something to settle its 
nerves; it is a cordial, and I think it will be 
better than the coffee Monsieur went in search 
of. Ha, ha! How green of him to swallow my 
litle invention of the twenty minutes; but the 
English are so béte. My little angel, I was de- 
termined to secure a téte-a-téte with you. Here, 
now, drink.” 7 

Afraid to refuse this dreadful-mad woman, I 
drank some of the cordial she offered ; it had an 
odd taste, and seeing that she was busy replacing 
the bottle in her bag, I hastily threw the rest out 
of the window next, and handed her back the 
glass. She was much pleased by my obedience, 
and took great pains in settling me comfortably, 
and wrapping cloaks around me. For some 
tme I kept watching her; I was determined not 
to go asleep, and I kept my,wakeful eyes like 
sentries.gp her in her corner following her, while 
she seem@d absorbed in some calculation with 
pencil and paper. 

Thoughts crossed rapidly through my mind. 
What should I do when I got to Marseilles? 
How should I find out our uncle? for I had for- 


- gotten his address, Would that dreadful creat- 


ure murder me if I fell asleep for a few min- 
utes? What could have been her object in get- 
ting my husband out of the carriage? She was 


‘evidently mad and pd$sessed of all the cunning 


of insanity. My eyelids grew sore in my effort 
to keep them open and on guard. I would close 
them for five minutes only to rest them. I feel 
calmer ; she is still in the corner, all safe. My 
eyelids are getting heavier and heavier ;. resist- 
ance is vain, and sleep gets possession of me. 


How long I slept I didn’t know, but by degrees 
[ began to dream that I was in prison, and un- 
der the sentence for d@ath; and that when I 
came to the scaffold the executioner had the 
features of the French lady. Then it changed, 
and I was at Marseilles, and saw my husband : 
but he did not seem to know me; and then I 


-called to him; he turned, and showed me the 


face of my odious fellow-passenger. At this I 
awoke, 

The train was whizzing along. The lamp was 
swinging above, and the air in the carriage was, 
very dense and confined. I was so confused, 
and felt my head so heavy, that I lay for some 
minutes, not well knowing where I was. Then 
I slowly raised ye head. Has my hateful tor- 
mentor gone? She is not in her corner, thank 
goodness; but who is that figure with its back 
to me, bending over my husband's carpet-bag, 
turning over all the contents? Am I getting 
mad? Is it my husband? No, it is too tall. 
{ am still sleeping. I shut my eyes and open 
them again. No, it is still there. It has on 
my husband’s traveling cost and cap. I am the 

«#im of some horrible delusion. My tongue 
cleaves to my mouth. I would give worlds the 
French woman were here, or that something 
would break the horrid stillness. Presently the 
man turned slowly round. Good Heavens! it 
was the face of the French woman; her gleam- 








ing eyes, her sarcastic mouth. Cautiously he is 
tying on a black beard, which he adjusts care- 
fully. Then he lets down the window, and 
throws a bundle out. 

I see it all, Our companion has been a man 
disguised as a woman. Overcome with horror, 
I gasp in very agony of mind. Immediately the 
wretch turns to my side of the-carriage, and our 
eyes meet. ‘‘ Diablesse! cherous cat !’’ he 
cries, ‘* So you haye been ad watching 
me, You spy on me, do ‘wice you have 
circumvented me ;-your pretty little shriek pre- 
vented the chloroform doing its work on your 
fool of a husband, and now you shall pay the 
penalty. This pistol will dy quick work of 
you; and your body thrown out in this dark 

ight will tell no tales. You will pass for some 
unfortunate who has committed suicide, and you 
will make a pretty article for the newspapers.” 
In my agony [ fell on my knees and implored 
mercy of this ruffian, offering him money—jew- 
els to spare my life. He listened Bou, then 
after a few minutes he said: . 

‘* There, that’s enough; get up. I will spare 
you on one condition ; and, remember, you.have 
no one to blame but your own infernal curiosity ; 
only for that feminine propensity you need nev- 
er have known but that the French woman got 
out and I got in during your sleep. But you 
must peep and spy, curse you. But you can be 
of some service, so listen; but first swear never 
to reveal what has happened this night, and, sec- 
ondly, swear solemnly to follow implicitly my in- 
structions.” 

Trembling in every limb, I gave ie required 
assurance. 

“Now, get up, little fool, and listen to me. 
But first, to show you I was not idle while you 
reposed, here is plenty of money for any little 
trip we may take, dnd I will look to you to find 
me more from your store of pretty things.” 

So speaking, he showed me Henry’s pockc:- 
book, filled with gold and notes from his travel- 
ing-case. Obeying his directions, { unlocked my 
dressing-case, and, while he disposed of its con- 
tents in various little bags about his person, he 
proceeded to unfold his plans. He would, he 
said, make little or no alteration in my husband’s 
arrangements, with which he so kindly acquaint- 
ed him. He would certainly dispense with the 
visit to ce cher oncle, and avail himself of the ex- 
cellent Henri’s purse, wife, and passport to push 
on to Civita Vecchia. Once landed on Italian 
grout!, he would dispatch me back to my friends 
and sorrowing husband in the most convenient 
manner, and I could account for my little ad- 
veuture in any way most pleasing to myself, and 
compatible with strict adheremce to my oath. 

“Never,” I cried, ‘‘ will I submit to such an 
indignity ; I would rather die first.” 

“*Jt is.a pity you did not think that when I 
was disposed to oblige you. Now, your oath 
having satisfied me, you are safe from me; but 
suicide is still open to you, only it is an unpleas- 
ant death; it would get me rather well out of 
the difficulty. No, no, madame, be reasonable, 
and do not drive me to extremities. I will be 
civil and quiet, and during the time that I shall 
be called upon to play the part of your husband 
you will have nothing to complain of from any 
undue attention on my part. I hate your baby- 
face sniveling women. ‘Lhere, go back to your 
corner, and don’t disturb me with your crecodile 
tears. I think, first, your dress wants a little al- 
teration. ‘Take off your jaunty coquettish hat 
and cloak, and put on these more respectable 
garments, belonging to your esteemed fellow- 
traveler. I kept them expressly for you.” 

So saying, he threw me over the horrid hood 
and cloak that had been worn by the French 
lady. - When my transformation was effected, he 
surveyed me with much satisfaction, and remark- 
ed with an odious chuckle that I was a disgrace 
to a dashing fellow like him, and that not even 
ce cher Henri would know me now. - 

He then produced a bottle, from which he con- 
tinued to drink unremittingly; while I, in my cor- 
ner, afraid to move er stir, endured such misery 
as does not often fall to the lot of mortals. It 
seemed to me that I lived centuries in that 
wretched night, and I don’t think the quiet hap- 
piness of years has effaced the impression. 

In the gray of the morning we came into Mar- 
seilles. 1 think a criminal under execution must 
feel something like what I did as the train came 
into the terminus on that Christmas morning. 
If I could have broken my oath, it was physically 
impossible, as for the time I had lost the power 
of speech. Even my tormentor seemed to be 
struck with the change in me, and spoke more 
gently. He let me sit still while he collected all 
our traveling things. Oh the agony I felt at see- 
ing Henry’s things in his hands! 

The instant the train stopped he seized me by 
the wrist, and held me tight, while he asxisted 
me to alight ‘vith great politeness. He whispered 
‘*Remember” in my ear, and then, drawing my 
arm through his, hurried me into a cab, saying 
to the cabman ‘‘ We have no luggage,” gave the 
direction to drive off. I was just about frantic- 
ally shrieking for help, reckless alike of life or 
my oath, when a young gentleman came running 
up in the opposite direction. ‘‘ Tell me, coach- 
man,” said he, eagerly, ‘‘has the Paris train 
come in?” 

‘*Yes, monsieur.” 

“Qh, then,” he said, turning to my compan- 
ion, ‘‘ perhaps you can tell me did you happen 
to see a young English lady ? Her husband, my 
cousin, left her by a mere accident at one of the 
stations. ‘The train weat off suddenly. He tel- 
egraphed to me to meet her, and—” 

With a wild. piercing shiek | interrupted him. 
My companion uttered a fearful oath aider hi 
breath, and then, with tie most consummate po- 
liteness said— 








it 





‘Monsieur, this is the lady of whom you 
speak. She has been under my protection since | 
I joined her at station; I am only too hap- | 
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py to leave her imsafe hands. At great personal 






co fron that the lady’s nerves are ter- 
ril maken. T found her in a high state of ex- 
citement, and, in fact, for the ter part of the 
night she has been raving, and fancying all kinds 
of delusions. I should not be surprised that a 
severe illness was the result.” Then, with a pro- 
found bow, and an ‘‘ Adieu, madame; remem- 
ber that at any dangerous symptom you may ex- 
pect a visit from me,” he left us. 

For many weeks I lay wagon: 
with all the horrors of bral ver. During my 
slow recovery I had time to prize the cousin 
Emily, of whom I had felt a foolish jealousy 
upon gat eventful morning, and my apprecia- 
tion of cousin Charles is equal to that my hus- 
band for him. fith a delicacy and tact 
for which I felt most grateful, they never alluded 
to the events of that dreadful night. 








MODES OF PROPOSING. 


TRSee seem to be other ways of getting a wife be- 
sides advertising for one. 

A young lady in England it is said, the heiress of 
some property, had occasion from time to time to con- 
sult a lawyer, who was one of the trustees of the prop- 
erty, though not much older than herself, on matters 
of business. “The lawyer, wholly engrossed with his 
profession, listened to her politely at these interviews, 
answered her briefly, and that was all. 

At length she came to him one day to consult him 
about an offer of marriage which had been made to 
her. He heard her story, his attention being half oc- 
cupied all the time by some papers on the desk before 
him that he was arranging. As soon as she had fin- 
ished he paused a moment from his work, put himself 
into an attitude of reflection, and said, musingly : 

‘“‘Well!. Yes! Marriage is certainly an important 
subject, and every body must think of it at some time 
or other, I suppose, though I have never thought of it 
particularly in my own case.” 

Then turning to the young lady he asked her if she 
avas particularly interested in the young gentleman 
who had proposed to her. She said she was not. 

** Well then,” said he, ‘‘if you have a fancy for being 
married, here am J. If you think you could be com- 
fortable and happy with me,I am at your service. 
Think of it.” 

The lady said that she would think of it, and retired, 
while the lawyer returned to the work of arranging 
his papers. 

A month afterward they were married. 

On the subject of the fate of the disappointed suitor 
history is silent. 

The above is an English story. Thenextis a French 
one. 

A young lady, wealthy, beautifal, and accomplished, 
went to Paris to see the Exposition and the other 
wonders ofthe place. Shehad no male protector. As 
it is understood that you can procure any thing you 
wish for in Paris, she determined to provide herself 
with one. 

A week.or two after this an intelligent and band- 
some young salesman in one of the principal “‘ maga- 
zines” had his attention attracted by a very charming 
young lady who came in several days in succession to 
make purchases, and always came to his counter, 
where she usually held more conversation with him 
than the business strictly required. At length one 
day when she bad made some purchases she asked 
him if he would do her the favor to come himself with 
the messenger who should bring the articles to her 
apartment, as she wished to see him on some private 
business; and she gave him her address. 

When he came she received him asa friend, and told 
him in the course of the interview that she had come 
to Paris to see the Exposition, but she had no male 
protector, in consequence of which she was greatly re. 
stricted in her movements and subjected to much in- 
convenience. What she proposed to him was that he 
should enter into her service as her brother during 
the two months of her stay. She had selected him, 
she said, after some. considerable quiet observation 
about the town among the gentlemen to whom she 
thought that such a proposal could properly be made. 
If he accepted her offer she said she would make him 
ample compensation for the loss of his situation, and 
for the time that would be required for him to find 
another. 

The gentleman said he would accept. 

‘Ti is to be understoud, however,”* added the lady, 
‘‘that the very first instance in which you depart in 
the slightest degree from your role, which is that of 
my brother, even by so much as paying me a compli- 
ment, all is over between us.” 

The gentleman said he agreed to the condition. 

The contract was faithfully fulfilled on both sides. 
For two months the lady enjoyed the countenance and 
protection of her temporary brother, who came every 
morning to attend her iti her visits to the Exposition, 
and to the various public monuments of Paris, and in 
the evening to the opera and the theatres. He was a 
young maa of fine personal appearance and agreeable 
manners, and he faithfully confined his attentions 
within the limits prescribed by his employer. At the 
end of the time the lady expressed herself well satis- 
fied with the manner in which he had performed his 
duties, and took her leave of him—putting into his 
hands at the same time a packet which he, on subse- 
quently opening, found to contain notes of the Bank 
of France to an amount sufficient to indemnify him 
ten times over for the temporary loss of his usual em- 
ployment. 

The next day the lady left Paris by the morning 
train for Brest, where she was to take passage by the 
steamer for her native land. We can not unfortunate- 
ly determine from this circumstance what her native 
land was, inasmuch as not only the American steam- 
ers but also those bound to other destinations sail 
from Brest, and take passengers thence to all parts of 
the civilized world. 

On the morning of the day following, as the lady 
was entering the carriage that was to take her to the 
quay, she received a package by express from Paris. 
Ou opening it she found that it contained a casket of 
jewelry, consisting of diamonds of great value, They 
were frem her* brother.” He had invested the whole 
sum which she had given him in this way. 

She was so touched with the deli which her com- 
panion had manifested in returning the value in this 
form instead of refusing to receive it when it was of- 
fered to him, and with the feeling on his part toward 
herself which his action denoted, that she gave up 
her voyage, returned to Paris, and sought the gentle- 
mun again to thank him for his present. 

In about a month aferward they too were married. 

These two stories are both in some measure char- 
acteristic of the manners and usages of the respective 
countries in which they are said to have occurred. 

The two following are Yankee stories, and they are 
equally characteristic-of their origin: = 
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A young Boston merchant, who had come into the 
city wheu he was eighteen, and had devoted himself 
strictly and faithfully to his duties, found himself at 
the age of thirty-two in possession of a large and fast- 
increasing capital, at the head of a very prosperous 
and lucrative business, and in the receipt by means 
of it of an ampis income, but with no wife. He first 
bonght and furnished a house in a handsome part of 
the town, and then began to cast about for the means 
of finding a lady to place at the head of it. 

There were plenty of frivolous and fashionable wo- 
men about him, whose idea of a husband was a gen- 
tleman to work ali day in his counting-room in order 
to farnish them with money for their dresses, and with 
a house containing suitable parlors for their balls and 
parties. But these were not hiskind. He wished for 
a wife who had some idea of duty to be performed. 
He concinded that he must seek one among those who 
had been trained to the performance of duty. 

“‘ New Hampshire is a good State,” said he to him- 
self, musing. . 

So he went from his store round the corner to the 
counting-room of a commission-merchant, who acted 
as agent for the sale of goods manufactured by a large 
company at Dover, and asked for a letter of introduc- 
tion to thé superintendent of the mills, vouching for 
his respectability. 

The merchant immediately wrote a letter as follows: 


“The bearer of this is Mr. A. B., a gentleman thor- 
oughly responsible, aud worthy of entire confidence 
in every respect.” 


Armed with this missive, ne went to Dover, pre- 
sented his letter to the superintendent, and asked 
permission to go through the mills, and observe the 
different operations. The permission was granted, 
and he commenced going the rounds. After a time 
he came into an immense hall, where several hundred 
girls, of all ages fron eighteen to twenty-five, were 
engaged in weaving—or, rather, in watching and su- 
pervising the weaving done dy the looms. They were 
all active, healthy, and intelligent. Many of them 
were extremely beautiful, and they were, without ex- 
ception, easy and graceful in their movements. No 
awkwardness can live among the looms and spinning- 
machines of a cotton-mill. 

“The finest assortment,” said the gentleman to him- 
self, “that lever saw. Ifa man can not suit himself 
here it is of no use for him to look any farther.” 

So he proceeded at once to make an examination of 
“the goods.” He first, from a seat near the foreman’s 
desk, surveyed the room, and observed the counte- 
nances, bearing, and general demeanor of the various 
operatives. Then he walked about the room, and held 
a little conversation with one and another here and 
there. Finally he took his selection. He made some 
inquiries ofthe foreman in regard to the character of 
the one whom he had chosen, Receiving very favor- 
able answers, he asked, incidentally as it were, what 
was her name and where she came ftom, and obtained 
the desired information. 

He took the next train which weftt into that part of 
the country, and stopped at the village in question. 
At the tavern he fell into conversation with the land- 
lady about village affairs, and from her obtained much 
additiona! information. The girl was the daughter of 
a farmer, respectable, though in humbte circumstances, 
was well-educated, as all New Hampshire girls are, 
and bore an excel.eut charactor. He went to fhe farm- 
er’s house, and, after a long conversation, for which 
negotiations for the purchase of apples formed the 
pretext, but of which the reai object was to give the 
fatner and mother an opportunity to become a little 
acquainted with him, he bade them good-by, after ar- 
ranging to have the apples—three barrels of them— 
packed and sent to Boston. 

To make a long story short, the gentleman went 
back that same afternoon to Dover, called at the 
young woman’s boarding-house, and asked to see her 
on busiuess; and he so far succeeded in his negotia- 
tions with her as to induce her to close her engage- 
ment at the mill, and go home to consult her father 
and mother on the ‘‘ business” in question. 

In about a month they tvo were married. The gen- 
tleman’s friends think that he has got a charming and 
most excellent wife, though they can not imagine how 
he found her in that out-of-the-way village in New 
Hampshire. They live very happily together in Bos- 
ton, and sbe attends faithfully to all her duties as wife 
and mother, having been trained to the performance 
of duty from her childhood. It would be a betrayal 
of confidence for us to give the street and number 
where they live. ° : 

In all the preceding cases the matches were made in 
a very lsusinéss-like and matter-of-fact way. There is 
one story remaining to be told, which is of a much 
more romantic and sentimental character, so that 
those readers who do not fancy romantic tales may 
perhaps as wei pass over the remainder of this article. 

A student who had completed his studies, and was 
commencing his professiona: lifé under very favorable 
auspices, was on his way home late in the autumn to 
make a little visit to the paternai roof. It was in old 
times, when the only mode of conveyance fur travelers 
was the stage-coach. Among his fellow-passengers 
im the coach was a young lady of very agreeable per- 
son and manuers, who first attracted his notice by her 
kind ‘consideration for an aged woman, who was as- 
sisted into the coach at a way-side inn. In the course 
ot the day the gentleman became pretty well acquaint- 
ed with the young iady, whose name he ascertained 
was Mary W—. He began to feel a strong interest 
in her, and it would seem from the result that the in- 
tevest was in some degree reciprocal. In the course 
of the conversations that they held together im the 
stage, and also in walking up certain long hills, where 
such of the passengers as were so disposed got out to 
relieve the horses, they learned mutually many par- 
ticulars of each other's parentage and history, so that 
as the day passed on they began to feel someavhat like 
old friends. 

During the afternoon a rain-storm came on. The 
roads became wet and heavy, and the progress made 
was slow. The sky was overcast, and darkness super- 
vened at a very early hour, while the stage was yet 
several miles from the village where it was to stop. 
As the wheels went on plowing through the mud 
and ruts the passengers became uneasy, for the driver 
had no lights. The young lady, however, evinced so 
much calmness and composure as greatly to increase 
the interest which the student felt for her. The dan- 
ger was real, as the event proved, for just as the coach 
reached the top of a hill the wheels on one side went 
off the edge of the road into a ditch, and the coach 
overturned. 

The student called out to the passengers to lie as 
still as possible, so as to get out quietly, one by one, 
from the openings in the side of the coach which was 
uppermost. He was himself near the door on that 
side, and was the first to escape. He then assisted 
the others by feeling, for it was so utierly dark that 
nothing could be seen. The young lady came next 
Luc une.. Tne road was so wet and muddy, he said, 
that she could not step in it, and she must let him 
carry her to the bank on the oiher side. She con- 
sented, 

So he took her in his arms and began to carry her 
across the muddy road, feeling his way in the utier 








darkness, made more intense by the trees of a forest 
that bordered the road. She yielded herself so read- 
ily to his grasp, and reclined her head so confidingly 
upon his shoulder, that he was encouraged to whisper 
in her ear, “Mary, are you engaged to be married?” 
She answered, ‘‘No.” “Are you willing to be my 
wife?” She answered, “Yes.” He sealed the prom- 
ise with the usual littlé ceremony, and then placed 
his prize upon a flat stone by the road-side, the white 
surface of which reflected the sky sufficiently to make 
its form just visible, after which he went back to assist 
the other passengers. 

I believe that this couple were not married within 
the month, but they were duly united at the proper 
time. The lady afterward ofien told her miends, that 
she always had the most agreeable associations with 
the idea of the upsetting of a stage-coach, though they 
could not imagine why. 


We can not absolutely guarantee the truth of all 
these stories, but must leave our readers to exercise 
their own judgment and discretion in regard to their 
credibility. 





MRS. TYPESET’S DIARY. 


Friday Eve.—‘‘ What is the matter?” I asked of my 
husband, at the dinner-table this evening, as he took 
a newspaper from his pocket, and began to look over 
its columns with an uncommonly sad expression of 
countenance. ‘Has any thing troubled you?” 

- “Yes,” he answered, “I have seen to-day some- 
thing which has grieved and distressed me deeply.” 

‘*What is it, my dear ?” 

*“T have seen a melancholy instance of a woman 
leaving the domestic hearth, and the sweet cares and 
placid anxieties of household life, and thrusting her- 
self forward under the public gaze, intruding her 
thoughts and feelings, the arrangements of her house- 
hold, nay, her very name, openly before the common 
people.” 

“What did she do?” I asked, anxiously. One rare- 
ly sees Mr. Typeset appear so much troubled. 

“She forsook the sphere of woman,” said my hus- 
band ; “* which should be, so our Conservative Con- 
vention orators, and sound philosophers and journal- 
ists declare, enwrapped in privacy. She wandered 
from her home. Shé forgot that if women crowd into 
public employments, and send their thoughts abroad, 
men must, in self-defense, retaliate; must spend some 
of their hours at home, and make some effort to make 
the household circle happy.” 

“T wish to goodness they ever would,” said I, in 
an under-tone. Then, louder—‘ But tell me, Mr. T., 
what ave you talking about? Was it any body I 
know?” 

‘It was somebody whom J know. It was my own 
wife; whose name and thoughts I have seen paraded 
before the public eye in the columns of a weekly news- 
paper. I have seen her diary published, as if she were 
a French Secretary of State, who has been dead thirty 
years; or an ex-Pyesident of the United States who 
hasn't.” 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Typeset !” I shouted, clapping my hands, 
‘did they really print ity How did they get it?” 

And I jumped up, and ran to his enc. of the table, 
and leaned over his shoulder and grasped at the paper 
to see what it had in it. 

It was the first Number of the Bazar. 

The movement was instinctive, and not so very dis- 
courteous, under the circumstances, but it was un- 
fortunate, for it gave Mr. Typeset a chance to pursue 
his nonsense. 

“ Behold,” said he, ‘the development of this pest- 
iferous doctrine! A.woman who suffers herself to 
write for the press proceeds to robbery of her husband 
by violence, and will doubtless be led on, from step 
to step, to assassination, cruelty to animals, crowding 
in the cars, and even inattention to contribution box- 
es.” . 

“‘Nonsense—robbery by violence!" said I. ‘I only 
took hold of the paper.” 

‘© You put your arm on my shoulder, and that is vio- 
lence. Yces got your arm on my shoulder now. 
Any touching of a person to take away his property is 
violence and robbery.” " 

‘Mr. Typeset,” said I, standing up very straight, 
‘before we were married you did not object to having 
both nly arms on your shoulders.” 

“True, my dear,” said he, ‘‘neither do I now. 1 
take back all I said. Here is your paper.” 

And he looked as if he were going to kiss me, but 
he was eating beef-steak and I—well I—evaded. 

- The Bazar was ustantly cut into sheets and divided 
among the whole party of us. Tot got the loose sheet 
of patterns and began tracing the zigzag lines with the 
finger, like an infant Columbus studying a voyage of 
discovery on a new map of the world. Sonny was at 
once wrapped up in the outside leaf, with the pictures 
of young men’s dress styles. Sissy devoted herself to 
the promenade dresses. I seized the sheet that had 
the Diary, of course. Mr. Typeset had the inside 
sheet with the patterns of underclothing; mysterious 
enough to him, f{ dare say, but every woman who has 
a family to care for knows the value of these things. 

“But, Mr Typeset,” said I, afier a few minutes’ read- 
ing, “how did they get it?” 

“T gave it to them,” said he. 

. “No, for how did you get it? I have had it every 
ay.” 

“T copied it.” 

“When ?” 

**While you were asleep, my dear.” 

Monday.—“ The most recent mania,” said Mr. Type- 
set, this morning, reading from his paper, ‘‘is that 
developed among the girls out West for collecting but- 
tons. It seems that a thevry has been advanced to 
the effect that if a young lady gets one hundred but- 
tons given her, by the gentlemen, the fortunate man 
who gives her the hundredth will be her husband. 
One editor says that in his section nearly all the girls 
have each her long string of buttons, and 4s we go 
along the street, we are every now and then saluted 
with: ‘ Mister, please give me a button.’ We can't 
help being good-looking, but we don’t want to get 
the one hundred and one-th button on some strings 
we have seen.” ; 

“That 18 a curious theory, Mr. Typeset,” I ebserved. 

‘Yes, it is, indeed, my dear,” said my husband. 

“Do you think it is true?” I asked. 

“T presume it must be, it is stated in a newspaper.” 

‘*But do you believe it, Mr Typeset?” 

““Why, my dear, I think the simplicity and consist- 
ency of the hypothesis does rather carry conviction to 
my mind.” 

‘And dces it apply to married men?” 

“Undoubtedly. The button gatherers may he sec- 
ond wives, you know. But why do you ask?” 

“Because, Mr. Typeset, I have noticed that an ex- 
traordinary number of buttons have been missing from 
your clothing lately.” 

“My dear,” said my husband, “let us not pursue 
the subject.” ° 


When will some efficient steps be taken to secure 
safety and comfort in our city railroad cars? Again 
and again, during a few weeks past, have passengers 
or persons on foot been thrown off, run over, or in- 
volved in collisions, with a fatal result in several in- 
stances, and with severe and painful wounds and in- 
juries in others. The daily papers teem with accounts 
of robberies and other erimes, for the perpetration of 
which the cars seem to be sought by hardened offenders 
as safe and convenient places for their vocations. And 
even when one escapes these perils there are sources of 
discomfort which a moderate expenditure and a reas- 
onable degree of care and attention might prevent. 
What with crowding, which is of course worst at the 
nours one is most sure to want to ride, dirty seats and 
floors, excessively close companionship of rude, un- 
wholesome, and sometimes even intoxicated persons, 
and the intrusion of market baskets, washer-women’s 
hampers, servant girls’ trunks, and workmen’s tools, 
and the nuisance of smoking on the platform, the cars 
are not a fit way for a woman who's got any feelings 
about her to go back and forth. I rode down town to 
Canal Street this morning, and I declare na fright- 
ened at the crowd, till I grew so sick I didn’t care. 
Either the cars we've got should be cleaned up and 
run decently, or there should be some other way to 
ride provided for people who want a comfortable ride 
and are willing to pay for it. 


Thursday Eve.—‘* Papa!” said Sonny, at the break- 
fast-table this morning, ‘do you believe this?” 

The boy takes after his father in one thing—he will 
read newspapers all breakfast-time. There they were: 
one of them bowed down over the New York Morning 
Glory, the other leaning over the Trumpet, and the 
Daily Visitor lying between them, ready for whoever 
got through first, each devouring a paragraph with 
every mouthful, and poor me eating my breakfast all 
alone, with nobody to help me to butter even. I de- 
clare I wish there was not a paper published till ten 
o'clock !” 

“Believe what?” 

“This about this musical invention :” 


[Reading from his paper|— Somebody teils of a 
musical invention lately perfected by a—not Yankee, 
but Southerner—residing iu this city. This instrument 
is a wooden box, so constructed that it can be readily 
attached to the key-board of any ger ye wey or organ. 
Into this box is introduced a roll of sheet-music (on 
which the musical composition to be performed is per- 
forated. instead of bens printed), when a series of 
‘axial bars’ underneath the box strike the keys of the 
piano-forte and F apne the most delicate and difti- 
cult, as well as the most simple music, producing at 
pleasure effects of execution which no living artist 
would think of attempting; performing, for instance, 
a chromatic scale in octaves, thirds, and tenths over 
the key-board with a rapidity which causes the whole 
scale to sound like the snap of a whip, though every 
note is clearly heard. It can also be made to produce 
the same effects as if four, six, eight or more hands 
were pean. Its powers are not limited to one 
set of tunes, since it can always perform ‘at sight,’ 
without hesitation or previous study, any musical 
composition, even the most diflicult.” 

“Do you believe it, papa?” 

“I don't know; this is an age of inventions. Al- 
most every day there is a new one announced.” 

‘* But not such wonderful ones as this.” 

“T don’t know. I should not be surprised ifI could 
find as wonderful a one in my paper.” 

So Mr. Typeset turned over his leaves in search of 
an astonishing invention. 

‘+ Here,” said he, ‘listen to this.” 


(Reading]—‘‘ We were visited a few weeks ago by 
an odd looking, nondescript genius who laboriously 
struggled into the publication office, bearing a heavy 
box strapped upon his shoulders, which (the box, not 
Ge shoulders) he swung off and deposited upon the 

oor. 

‘** Captain,” said he, to the junior partner, ‘can’t I 
sell you one of my machines to-day ?’ 

“<*What is your machine ?’ 

** Ain't you heard of’t. It's the patent double ac- 
tion NEWs-CHOPPER." 

*** News-chopper ?” 

‘**News-chopper. Fact. Just the thing for a news- 

aper office. Indispensable. Can't be done without. 
Bee how it works. Got a few old newspapers handy ?" 

“He was supplied with a dozen exchanges. 

“«There! See this slit in the back? Spread your 
papers out. Slide them in till the nippers catch hoid. 
Open these doors in front. See the stops ?—pointing 
to projecting handles bearing labels—‘Pull one of 
these—Foreign News—Scientific Items—Political Intelli- 
gence—any you like, say Foreign News. Open that lit- 
tle drawer. Turn this crank, and see what comes out.’ 

‘Ke applied himself to the crank, and, cure enough, 
out came a string of paragraphs.” 


Here Mr. Typeset rattied off a parce, of stuff like 
this: 


“John Brown, not Virginia’s John Brown, but Vic- 
toria’s, is going to marry a Scotch girl. The Queen 
has promised them a house at Balmoral. 

“The Sultan has made the Queen a present of seven 
Arabian horses; and the Queen has given the Sultan’s 
son an album of portraits of the royal family. 

“The house in which the French Emperor lived in 
London has been decorated with a table-—N.aro_eon 
III. lived here, 1848. 

“ Buckingham Palace is to be repaired. 

‘*A telegram from India brings news of the death 
of the son of King Sam. 

“Who is King Sam?" said we, not recollecting any 
potentate of that name except Uncle Sam. 

“*King Sam? said the inventor, doubt «ily, and 
opening a door in the machine, and inspect ng the in- 
terior works. ‘Oh! I see, a pin slipped ofi just then. 
Pins will slip sometimes. Son of the King of Siam, 
that’s the idea.’ / 

**But now,’ he continued, hastening to another 
topic, ‘just notice the beautiful double action. Press 
this handle, _ have all your news cut for one side; 
press that, all cut for t’other. See here! Draw the 
** Political Intelligence” stop. Put on the conservative 
action ; every thing comes out with a fine conserva- 
tive tone. Put that off, and put on the radical action; 
all the news comes infused with a high radical spirit. 
You just let me put a few election returns through the 
machine, and see how they come out.’” 


“Papa, I don't believe a word of it.” 


(Mr. Typeset, continuing}—“ We assured the invent- 
or that we did not doubt the results would be remark- 
able, but we could not purchase, as the method was 
not in our style, but, we added, he might probably 
find purchasers at the offices of some of the evening 
journals. 

‘He was last seen starting in the direction of Nassau 
Street. From the wonderful increase in the number 
of evening papers recently we are led to believe he 
must have sold a good many machines,” 

‘*Papa, I don’t believe a word of it; you're making 
it all up,” said my young gentleman, snatching the 
sheet to see for himeelf. ‘ Pshaw! you've got no- 
thing but some bits of items.” 





PACETIA. 


A BARGAIN. 


ay Frank. “Great Crsar, mother, what a big 
apple!” . 
‘oTHER. “It’s wicked, Franky, to say ‘Great Cx- 








sar.’ I’ve often reproved you for using this bad word, 








which you have learned from the boys in the stree!, 
but you keep on repeating it. Now Iwill tell y.« 
what I will do. I will give you five cents not tu say 
‘Great Cesar’ any more.” n 

“Tt’3 a bargain, mother,” cried the little four-rear- 
old; and the money was paid. : j 

‘hwo or three days afterward little Frank cam: 
ning into the house from his play on the st: ce 
eyes glistening, and his cheeks red with exciic 
“Mother, mother, I’ve learned a new word fru 
boys. It’s ‘Great Peter." Give me five cents ' 
and I'll quit saying that too.” 

What is that which comes with a coach, gees with 
a coach, is of no use to the coach, and yet the coach 
can not go without it ?—A noise. 

-_- —_ 


An Irishman, on observing a beantiful cemetery, 
remarked that he considered it a healthy place tu be 


4 buried in, 


i Nab EN : 
At what season did"Eve eat the apple?—Early in 
the fall, 


oo 
What are the best kind of agricultural fairs ?—Farm- 
ers’ daughters. ‘ 


VALUABLE RECIPES. 


To remove freckles, cut them out with a razor and 
throw them away. They will never return. 

To bring out a mustache, tie to it a strong cord 
twenty feet long, to the other end of which attach a 
heavy smoothing-iron, and throw the latter from a 
fourth-story window. 

To procure a fair complexion, go to sea in &crazy 
old boat, and the first gale you get into your face will 
become white. 

To get rid of red hair} hold your head for a few min- 
utes in a strong blaze of gas. 

To preserve your eyes, put them in a bcttle filled 
with alcohol. 

To avoid corpulence, quit eating. 

To-conceal bad teeth, keep your mouth shut. 

To keep out of debt, acquire the reputation of a ras- 
cal, and none will trust you. 

To keep your name up, write it frequently on the 
dome of the Capitol, the State House steeple, and oth- 
er high places. 

To become a competent book-keeper, borrow all the 
books you can and never return them. 

To “raise the stamps,” say a funny thing on the 
stage. 

To keep your doors from being broken open by 
burglars, don’t close them. 

To keep out of a fight, stay by yourself. 

To gain time, steal a watch. 

To Eeep from stuttering, don't talk. 

pits cain 5 aS 


When does a cow become real estate?—When she 
is turned into a field. 


et 


When is a thief like a reporter ?—When he takes 
notes. 


Sa ee 
TO PERSONS ABOUT TO BE PHOTOGRAPHED. 


As men, women, and children are thinking ot be- 
ing photographed daily, hourly, and, we may add, 

& P grap : 7 
minutely, the following hints and helps as regards 
costume, attitude, deportment, and facial expression 
may Pepe of service: 

1. Be sure to put on your best clothes; this will net 
only give you a better appearance, but wil! preveu/ 
your bad habits being made known to the world. 

2. Black and other dark colors are the most favora 
ble for photographing purposes. Some persons arg 
—_ brown, and others appear to have a fit of the 

ues. 

8. If you are neither in the army nor navy you wil 
be scarcely justitied in appearing in naval o1 military 
uniform. <A sheriff's officer may, however, be taken 
in what costume he pleases—his numerous services eu- 
title him to this privilege. 

4. If you were never known to look into a book in 
your life it wili be as well to be drawn with ove in 
your hand, for this wiil serve to remind your friends 
that you can read, if you don’t. 

5. Persons about to be photographed should be pre- 
pared to go any lengths, for there is the full-length, 
the half-length, and the quarter-length. If you adopt 
the tirst-named put your best fuot foremost, so that 
you may stand well with society. 

6. If you are inclined to be nervous call philosophy 
to your aid by remembering that all mortals should 
prepare themselves to be taken off suddenly. ‘i 

7. It will be as well, perhaps, not to be photographed 
during what may be termed the “pimply season.” 
This would be decidedly rash, and cause the photo- 
graph to turn out a bad spec. 

8. If you are taken in a sitting position sit bolt erect, 
so that critics may exclaim, “‘ There is an upright in- 
dividual !” 

9. There are what are termed striking attitudes, and 
attitudes of repose; these do not necessarily relate 
either to pugilism or sleep, but are intended to con- 
vey an idea of the position you customarily take up 
in the affairs of life. 

10. Endeavor to put on a lively expression of coun 
tenance, and tu accomplish this conjure up pleasant 
images. Ladies should think of gentlemen, gentle- 
meu of ladies, girls of wax dolls, and boys of >read 
and treacle. 

11. If these hints are attended to nothing more need 
be said, the likeness will speak for itself. 

PAREN Ret ES 

If I were in the sun and you out of it what would 
the sun become ?—Sin. 

Why is a pig in the drawing-room like a house on 
fire ?—Because the sooner it is put out the better. 

Err 

LOVE LYRIC. 

Yes! thou art lovely as I see thee now; 
The shade of sadness brooding on thy brow 
Adds to thy beauty—envious sunshine there 
Plays in the tangle of thy silky hair, 
And gives a gleam, a radiance of the skies, 
Yo the sweet depths of those appealing eyes. 
Say, shall I sing in songs all silver-sweet, 
Thy winsomeness of white and tiny feet? 
Shall I extol thy slim and — neck, 
Collar-confined, and pure of spot or speck, 
White only? No. I'll gaze on thee and tell 
Mine own heart truly that I love thee well. 
Life, reft of love and thee, would be a clog, 
My own, my ever-beautiful, my—dog! 





A young lady, on ieaving a concert recently, ex- 
pressed her delight at the excellent music, and said 
that she was particularly pleased with “that piece 
from the ‘ Twe!fth Massachusetts,’ meaning Mozart's 
“Twelfth Mass.” 

—— OE" ‘ 

“Harry, you ought not to throw away nice bread 
like that; you may want it some day.” ‘ Well, mo- 
ther, wool I-stand any better chance of getting it 
then if I should eat it now?” 


passa een ENE eee 

“Doctor, what is a certain cure for a bald crani- 
um?” “ Amputation — decapitation —cutting it off, 
Sir.” 





Wuart a Fart was Toert !—A modern tourist calls 
the Niagara River the “pride of rivers." That pride 
certainly has a tremendous full. 





Wir ayp Humor. —It is easy to say ill-natnred thing», 
uad thus get a repu'ation for smartness; but genuine 
lamer dcesn's fluw from a bitter fountain. i is pen- 
tle and genial, comes from a bright and loving spirit, 
and refreshes while it excites to mirth and laughter. 
Less brilliant than wit, it is more agreeable; while 
the one offends by its severity, the other makes a man 
ashamed of his follies without exciting his resent- 
ment. 
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CORD AND CREESE; , 
OR, 
THE BRANDON MYSTERY. 





By rue Avrsor or “Tae Doper Cis.” 





CHAPTER IIL 
‘* 4 MAN OVERBOARD!” 


Iw so stall a toy'n as Sydney then was Bran- 
don could hope to learn allthat couid be learned 
about Cigole. By casual inquiries he learned 
that tie Italian had come out in the Rival, and 
had gi out that he was agent for a London 
house in the wool business. He had bought up 
a oe quantit; which he was preparing 
to ship. 
Brandon could not help feeling that there was 
some ruse about this. Yet he thought, on the 
other hand, why should he flaunt his name so 
boldly before the world? If he is in reality fol- 
lowing me why should he not drop his name? 
But then, again, why should he? Perhaps he 
thinks that I can not~possibly know any thing 
about his name. Why should 1? I was a child 
when Despard was murdered. It may be merely 
a similarity of names. 
. Brandon from time to time had opportunities 
of hearing more about Cigole, yet always the man 
seemed absorbed in business, 
He wondered to himself whether he had better 
confide his suspicions to Mr. Compton or not. 
Yet why should he? The old man would become 
excited, and feel all sorts of wild hopes about 
discovering his wife and son. Could it be possi- 
ble that the Italian after so many years could 
now afford any clew whatever? Certainly it was 
not = probable. 
On the whole Brandon thought that this man, 
whoever he was or whatever his purpose might 
be, would be encountered best by himself singly. 
If Mr. Compton took part he would at once 
awaken Cigole’s fears by his clumsiness, 
Brandon felt quite certain that Mr. Compton 
would not know any thing about Cigole’s presence 
in Sydney unless -he himself told him. For the 
old man was so filled with trouble at the loss of 
his partner that he could think of nothing else, 
and all his thoughts were taken up with closing 
up the concern so as to send forward remittances 
of money to London as soon as possible. Mr. 
Compton had arranged for him to draw £2000 
on his arrival at London, and three months after- 
ward £3000—£10,000 would be remitted during 
the following year. 
Brandon had come to the’conclusion to tell 
Mr. Compton about Cigole before he left, so that 
if the man remained in the country he might be 
bribed or otherwise induced to tell what he knew ; 
yet thinking it possible that Cigole had designed 
to return in the same ship with him, he waited 
to see how things would turn out. As he could 
not help associating Cigole in his mind with 
Potts, so he thought that whichever way he 
turned this man wonld try to follow him. His 
anticipations proved correct. He had taken pas- 
sage in the ship Java, and two days before the 
vessel left he learned that Cigole had taken his 
passage in her also, having put on board a con- 
siderable quantity of wool. On the whole Bran- 
don felt gratified to hear this, for the close asso- 
ciation of a long sea voyage would give kim op- 
portunities to test this man, and probe him to 
the bottom. The thought of danger arising to 
himself did not enter his mind. He believed that 
Cigole meant mischief, but had too much confi- 
dence in his own powers to fear it. 
On the 5th of August the ship Java was 
ready, and Mr. Compton stood on the quarter- 
deck to bid good-by to Brandon. 
**God bless you, dear boy! You will find the 
money coming promptly, and Smithers & Co.’s 
house is one of the strongest in London. Ihave 
brought you a parting gift,” said he, in a low 
voice. He drew from his pocket a pistol, which 
in those days was less known than now— indeed, 
this was the first of its kind which had reached 
Australia, and Mr. Compton had paid a fabulous 
price for it. ‘* Here,” said he,- ‘‘ take this to re- 
member me by. They call it a revolver. Here 
is a box of patent cartridges that go with it. It 
is from me to you. And mind,” he continued, 
while there came over his face a vengeful look 
which Brandon had never seen there before— 
“*mind, if ever you see John Potts, give him one 
of those patent cartridges, and tell him it is the 
last gift ofa broken-hearted father.” : 
Brandon’s face turned: ghastly, and his lips 
seemed to freeze into a smile of deadly meaning. 
**God bless you!” cried Compton, ‘‘I see by 
your face that you will do it. _Good-by.” 
Bn wrung Brandon’s hand hard and left the 
ship, 
About six feet away stood Cigole, looking over 
the stern and smoking a cigar:. He was near 
enough to hear what had been said, but he did 
not appear to Lave heard it. Throwing his cigar 
into the water, he plunged his hands into his 
pockets, and began whistling a lively air. 
** Aha, Capitano,” said he, in a foreign accent, 
**T have brought my wool off at last.” 
; — paced the deck silently. yet ‘watch- 

ully. 
The good ship Java went out with a fine 
breeze, which continued for sonie days, until at 
last nothing could be seen but the wide -ocean. 
In those few days Brandon had settled. himself 
comfortably on board, and had learned pretty well 
the kind of life which he would have to lead for the 
next six months or so. The captain was a quiet, 
amiable sort of a person, without much force of 
character; the mate was more energetic and 
somewhat passionate; the crew consisted of the 








average order of men. ‘There was no chance, 
certainly, for one of those conspiracies such as 
Mr. og iv olgye casa tag pleating greg. 2-¥ 
on the Vishnu; for in his account of that affair 
he evidently believed that Uracao had been made 
a scape-goat for the sins of the others. 

Brandon was soon on the best of terms with 
the officers of the ship. As to Cigole it was dif- 
ferent. The fact of their being the only passen- 
gers on board might of itself have been a suffi- 
cient cause to draw them together; but Brandon 
found it difficult to pass beyond the extremest 
limits of formal intercourse. Brandon himself 
considered that his p' would be best served 
by close association with this man ; he hoped that 
in the course of such association he might draw 
something from Cigole. But Cigole baffled him 
constantly. He was as polite and courteous as 
all Italians are ; he had an abundance of remarks 
all ready about the state of the weather, the pros- 
pects of the voyage, or the health of the seamen ; 
but beyond these topics it was difficult to induce 
him to go. Brandon stifled the resentment which 
he felt toward this man, in his efforts to break 
down the barriers of formality which he kept up, 
and sought to draw him out on the subject of the 
wool trade. Yet here he was baffled. Cigole 
always took up the air of a man who was speak- 
ing to a rival in business, and pretended to be 
very cautious and guarded in his remarks about 
wool, as though he feared that Brandon would 
interfere with his prospects. This sort of thing 
was kept up with such great delicacy of manage- 
ment on Cigole’s part that Brandon himself 
would have been completely deceived, and would 
have come to consider him as nothing more than 
a speculator in wool, had it not been for a certain 
deep instinct within him, which made him re- 
gard this man as one who was actuated by some- 
thing far deeper than mere regards for a success- 
ful speculation. 

Cigole managed to baffle the most dextrous 
efforts and the most delicate contrivances of 
Brandon. He would acknowledge that he-was 
an Italian, and had been in all parts of Italy, 
but carefully refrained from telling where he was 
born. He asserted that this was the first time 
that he had been ia the Eastern seas. He re- 
marked once, casually, that Cigole was a very 
common name among Italians. He said that 
he had no acquaintances at all in England, and 
was only going there now because he heard that 
there was a good market for wool. At another 
time he spoke as though much of his life had 
been passed in Marseilles, and hinted that he 
was a partner of a commercial house there. 

Cigole never made any advances, and never 
even met half-way those which Brandon made. 
He was never off his guard for one instant. 
Polite, smiling, furtive, never looking Brandon 
fairly in the face, he usually spoke with a profu- 
sion of bows, gestures, and commonplaces, adopt- 
ing, in fact, that part which is always at once 
both the easiest and the safest to play—the non- 
committal, pure and perfect. 

It was cunning, but low cunning after all, and 
Brandon perceived that, forr-one who had some 
purpose to accomplish with but a common soul 
to sustain him, this was the most ordinary way 
to doit. A villain of profounder cunning or of 
larger spirit would have pursued a different path. 
He would have conversed freely and with ap- 
parent unreserve; he would have yielded to all 
friendly advances, and made them himself; he 
would have shown the highest art by concealing 
art, in accordance with the hackneyed proverb, 
‘* Ars est celare artem.” 

Brandon despised him as an ordinary villain, 
and hardly thought it worth his while to take 
any particular notice of him, except to watch 
him in a general way. But Cigole, on the con- 
trary, was very different. His eyes, which never 
met those of Brandon fairly, were constantly 
watching him. When moving about the quar- 
ter-deck or when sitting in the cabin he usually 
had the air of a man who was pretending to be 
intent on something else, but in reality’watching 
Brandon’s acts or listening to his words. To 
any other man the knowledge of this would have 
been in the highest degree irksome. But to 
Brandon it was’ gratifying, since it. confirmed 
his suspicions, _He saw this man, whose con- 
stant efforts weré directed toward not commit- 
ting himself by word, doing that very thing by 
his attitude, his gesture, and the furtive’ glance 
of his eye. Brandon, too, had his part, but it 
was infinitely greater than that of Cigole, and 
the purpose that now animated his life was un- 
intelligible to this man who watched him. But 
Oigole’s whole soul was .apparent to Brandon ; 
and by his small arts, his low cunning, his sly 
observation, and many other peculiarities, he ex- 
hibited that which is seen in its perfection in the 
ordinary spy of despotic countries, such as used 
to abound most in Rome and Naples in the good 
old days. 

For the common spy of Europe may deceive 
the English or American traveler; but the 
Frenchman, the German, the Spaniard, or the 
Italian, always recognizes him. 

So Brandon’s superior penetration discovered 
the true character of Cigole. 

He believed that this man was the same Cigole 


who had figured in the affair of the Vishnu ;. 


that he had been sent. out by Potts to do some 
injury to himself, and that he was capable of any. 
crime. Yet he could not see how he could do 
any thing. He certainly could not incite the sim- 
ple-minded captain ‘and the honest mate to con- 
spiracy. He was too great a coward to attempt 
any violence. "So Brandon, concluded that he 
had simply come to watch him so as to learn his 
character, and carry back to Potts all the knowl- 
edge that he might gain. 

This was his conclusion after a close associa- 
tion of one month with Cigole. Yet he made up 
his mind not to lose sight of this man. . To him 
he appeared only an agent ix villainy, and there- 
fore unworthy of vengeance; yet i might* be 





made use of as an aid in that v 
therefore wished to have’a clew by which he 
might afterward find him. 

**You and-I,” said he one day, in conversa- 
tion, ‘‘are both in the same trade. If I ever 
get to England I may wish some time to see you. 


Where can I find you?” 
Cigole looked in twenty different directions, 
and hesitated for some time. © 


“Well,” said he at last, ‘*I do‘not think that 
you will wish to see me—” and he hesitated ; 
** but,” he resumed, with an evil smile, ‘‘if you 
should by any possibility wish to do so, you can 
find out where I am by inquiring of Giovanni 
Cavallo, 16 Red Lion Street, London.” 


‘¢ Perhaps I may not wish to,” said Brandon, | 


coolly, ‘‘and perhaps I may. At any rate, if I 
do, 1 will remember to inquire of Giovanni Ca- 
vallo,-16 Red Lion Street, London.” . 

He spoke with deep emphasis on the-address. 
Cigole looked uncomfortable, as though he had 
at last made the mistake which he dreaded, and 
had committed himself. oe 

So the time passed. ? 

‘ After the first few days the weather had be- 
come quite stormy. Strong head-winds, accom- 
panied often by very heavy rains, had to be en- 
countered. In spite of this the ship had a very 
good passage northward, and met with no par- 
ticular obstacle until her course was turned to- 
ward the Indian Ocean... Then all the winds 
were dead against her, and for weeks a succes- 
sion of long tacks far to the north and to the 
south brought her but a short distance onward. 
Every day made the wind more violent and the 
storm worse. And now the season of the equi- 
nox was approaching, when the monsoons change, 
and all the winds that sweep over these seas alter 
their courses. For weeks before and after this 
season the winds are all unsettled, and it seems 
as if the elements were let loose. From the 
first week in September this became manifest, 
and every day brought them face to face with 
sterner difficulties. Twice before the captain 
had been to Australia; and for years he had 
been in the China trade; so that he knew these 
seas well; but he said that he had never known 
the equinoctial storms begin so early, and rage 
with such violence. 


Opposed by such difficulties as these the ship 


made but a slow passage—the best routes had 
not yet been discovered—and it was the middle 
of September before they entered the Indian 
Ocean. The weather then became suddenly 
calm, and they drifted along beyond the latitude 
of the western extremity of Java, about a hun- 
dred miles south of the Straits of Sunda. Here 
they began to encounter the China fleet which 
steers through this strait, for every day one or 
more sails were visible. 

Here they were borne on helplessly by the 
ocean currents, which at this place are numerous 
and distracted. The streams.that flow through 
the many isles of the Indian Archipelago, uniting 
with the greater southern streams, here meet and 
blend, causing great difficulties to navigation, 
and often baffling even the most experienced sea- 
man. Yet it was not all left to the currents, for 
frequently and suddenly the storms came up; 
and the weather, ever changeful, kept the sailors 
constantly on the alert. 

Yet between the storms the calms were fre- 
quent, and sometimes long continued, though of 
such a sort as required watchfulness. For out 
of the midst of dead calms the storm would sud- 
denly rise in its might, and all the care which 
experience could suggest was not always able to 
avert disaster. < on 

‘‘T don’t like this weather, Mr. Brandon. It’s 
the worst that we could have, especially just 
here.” 

‘* Why just here?” 

‘¢Why, we’re opposite the Straits of Sunda, 
the worst place about these parts.” 

‘What for ?” r 

‘‘Pirates. The. Malays, you know. We're 
not over well prepared to meet them, I’m afraid. 
If they come we'll have to fight them the best 
way we can; and these calms are the worst thing 
for us, because the Malay proas can get along 
in the lightest wind, or with oars, when we can’t 
move at all.” 

‘¢ Are the Malays any worse than usual now ?” 
asked Brandon. 

‘¢ Well, no worse than they’ve been for the last 
ten years. Zangorri is the worst of them all.” 

‘*Zangorri! I've heard of him.” 

‘*T should think you had. Why, there never 

was a pirate in these seas that did so much dam- 
age. No mortal knows the ships that devil has 
captured and burned.” 
‘*T hope you have arms for the seamen, at any 
rate.” 
‘*Oh, we have one howitzer, and small-arms 
for the men, and we will have to get along the 
best way we can with these; but the owners 
ought never to send us here without a better 
equipment.” 

‘*T suppose they think it would cost too much.” 

‘*Yes; that’s it. They think only about the 
profits, and trust to luck for our safety. Well, 
I only hope we'll get safely out of this place— 
that’s all.” 

'. And the captain walked off much more ex- 
cited than usual. 
’ They drifted on through days of calm, which 


‘were succeeded by fierce but short-lived storms, 


and then foHowed by calms. Their course lay 
sometimes north, sometimes south, sometimes 
nowhere. Thus the time passed, until at length, 
about the middle of September, they came in 
sight of a long, low island of-sand. 

“I’ve heard of that sand-bank before,” said 
the captain, who showed some surprise at see- 
ing it; ‘‘but I didn’t believe it was here. It’s 
not down in the charts. Here we are three hun- 
dred and fifty miles southwest of the Straits of 
Sunda, and the chart makes this place all open 


water. Well, seein’s believin’; and after this I'll | 


ce. He | 
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**Ts that the name?” 

‘*That’s the name an old sea-captain gave it, 
and tried to get the Admiralty to put it on the 
charts, but they wouldn’t. But this ’is it, and 
no mistake.” 

“Why did he call it Coffin Island ?” 

_ Well, he thought that rock looked like a 
coffin, and. it’s dangerous enough when a fog 
comes to deserve that name.” 

Brandon looked earnestly at the island which 


‘the captain mentioned, and which they were 


slowly approaching. 
~~ It lay toward the north, while the ship’s course, 


‘if it had ‘any in that calm, was southwest. It 
_was not more than six miles away, and appeared 


to be about five miles long. At the nearest ex- 
tremity a black rock arose to a height of. about 
fifty: feet, which appeared to be about five hun- 
dred feet long, and was of such a shape that the 
imagination might easily see a resemblance to a 
coffin. At ‘the farthest extremity of the island 
was a-low mound. ‘The rest of the island was 
flat, low, and sandy, with no trace of vegetation 
perceptible from the ship, except a line of dingy 
green under the rock, which looked like grass. 

The ship drifted slowly on. 

Meanwhile the captain, in anticipation of a 
storm, had caused all the sails to be taken in, 
and stood anxiously watching the sky toward 
the southwest. f ; 

There a dense mass of clouds lay piled along 
the horizon, gloomy, lowering, menacing; frown- 
ing over the — seas as though they would soon 
destroy that calm, and fling forth all the fury of 
the winds. These clouds seemed to have started 
up from the sea, so sudden had been their ap- 
pearance; and now, as they gathered themselves 
together, their forms distended, and heightened, 
and reached forward vast arms into the sky, 
striving to climb there, rolling upward volumin- 
ous cloud masses which swiftly ascended toward 
the zenith. So quick was the progress of these 
clouds that they did not seem to come from the 
banks below ; but it was rather as though all the 
air suddenly condensed its moisture and made it 
visible in these dark masses, 

As yet there was no wind, and the water was 
as smooth as glass; but over the wide surface, 
as far as the eye could reach, the long swell of 
the ocean had changed into vast rolling undula- 
tions, to the motion of which the ship yielded, 
slowly ascending and descending as the waters 
rose and fell, while the yards creaked, and the 
rigging twanged to the strain upon them. 

Every moment the sky grew darker, and as 
gloom gathered above so it increased below, till 
all the sea spread out a’smooth ebon mass. 
Darkness settled down, and the sun’s face was 
thus obscured, and a preternatural gloom gather- 
ed upon the face of nature. Overhead vast black 
clouds went sweeping past, covering all things, 
faster and faster, till at last far down in the 
northern sky the heavens were all obscured. 

But amidst all this there was as yet not a 
breath of wind. Far above the wind careered 
in a narrow current, which did not touch the sur- 
face of the sea but only bore onward the clouds. 
The agitation of the sky above contrasted with 
the stillness below made the latter not consoling 
but rather fearful, for this could be none other 
than that treacherous stillness which presedes 
the sudden outburst of the hurricane. 

For that sudden outburst all were now look- 
ing, expecting it every moment. On the side 
of the ship where the wind was expected the 
captain was standing, looking anxiously st the 
black clouds on the horizon, and all the crew 
were gazing there in sympathy with him. From 
that quarter the wind woyld burst, and it was 
for this assault that all the preparations had been 
made. 

For some time Brandon had watched the col- 
lecting clouds, but at length he turned away, 
and seemed to find a supreme fascination in the 
sand-bank. He stood at the stern of the ship, 
looking fixedly toward the rock, his arms fold- 
ed, and his thoughts all absorbed in that one 
thing. A low railing ran round the quavter- 
deck. The helmsman stood in a sheltered place 
which rose only two feet above the deck. The 
captain stood by the companion-way, looking 
south at the storm; the mate was near the cap- 
stan, and all were intent and absorbed in their 
expectation of a sudden squall. 

Close by the rudder-post stood Cigole, look- 
ing with all the rest at the gathering storm. His 
face was only half turned, and as usual he watch- 
ed this with only a furtive glance, for at times 
his stealthy eyes turned toward Brandon; and 
he alone of all on board did not seem to be ab- 
sorbed by some overmastering thought. 

Suddenly a faint, fluttering ripple appeared to 

the southward; it came quickly; it seemed to 
flash over the waters ; with-the speed of the wind 
it moved on, till a quick fresh blast struck the 
ship and sighed through the rigging. Then a 
faint breathing of wind succeeded ; but far away 
there rose a low moan like that which arises from 
some vast cataract at a great distance, whose 
roar, subdued by distance, sounds faintly, yet 
warningly, to the ear. 
_. At this first touch of the tempest, and the 
menacing voice of its approach, not a word was 
spoken, but all stood mute. Brandon alone ap- 
peared not to have noticed it. He still. stood 
with folded arms and absorbed air, gazing at 
the island. 

The roar of the waters in the distance grew 
louder, and in the direction from which it came 
the dark water was all white with foam, and the 
boiling flood advanced nearer in myriad-num- 
bered wayes, which seemed now like an army 
rushing to the charge, tossing on high its crested 
heads and its countless foam-plumes, and threat- 
ening to bear down all before it. 

At last the tornado struck. 

At the fierce blast of the storm the ship rolled 
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‘““HE PUSHED HIM HEADLONG OVER THE RAIL AND HELPLESSLY INTO THE SEA.” 


far over, the masts creaked and groaned, the 
waves rushed up and dashed against the side. 

At that instant Cigole darted quickly toward 
Brandon, and the moment that the vessel yield- 
ed to the blow of the storm he fell violently 
against him. Before Brandon had noticed the 
storm or had time to steady himself he had 
pushed him headlong over the rail and helpless- 
ly into the sea— 

“___liquidas projecit in undas 
Precipitem.” 
Cigole clung to the rail, and instantly shrieked 


‘¢ Man overboard !” 

The startling cry rang through the ship. The 
captain turned round with a face of agony. 

*¢Man overboard!” shouted Cigole again. 
“Help! It’s Brandon!” 

“Brandon!” cried the captain. 
O God!” 

He took up a hen-coop from its fastenings and 
flung it into the sea, and a couple of pails after 


** He’s lost! 


it. 

He then looked aloft and to the south with 
eyes of despair. He could do nothing. For 
now the storm was upon them, and the ship 
was plunging furiously through the waters with 
the speed of a race-horse at the touch of the 
gale. On the lee-side lay the sand- bank, 
now only three miles away, whose unknown 
shallows made their present position perilous in 
the extreme. The ship could not turn to try 
and save the lost passenger; it was only by 
keeping straight on that there was any hope of 
’ avoiding that lee-shore. > 


All on board shared the captain’s despair, for © 


all saw that nothing could be done. The ship 
was at the mercy of the hurricane. To turn was 
impossible. If they could save their own lives 
now it would be as much as they could do. 

Away went the ship—away, farther and far- 
ther, every moment leaving at a greater distance 
the lost man who struggled in the waters. 

At last they had passed the danger, the island 
was left behind, and the wide sea lay all around. 

But by this time the storm was at its height ; 
the ship could not maintain its proper course, 
but, yielding to the gale, fled to the northwest 
far out of its right direction. . 





CHAPTER IV. 
SINKING IN DEEP WATERS. 


Branpon, overwhelmed by the rush of waters, 
half suffocated, and struggling in the rush of the 
waves, shrieked out a few despairing cries for 
help, and sought to keep his head above water 
as best he could. But his cries were borne off 
by the fierce winds, and the ship as it careered 
madly before the blast was soon out of hear? ig. 

He was a first-rate swimmer, but in a sea like 
this it needed all his strength and all his skill to 
save himself from impending death. Encum- 
bered by his clothes it was still more difficult, 
yet so fierce was the rush of wind and wave that 
he dared not stop for a moment in his struggles 
in order to divest himself of his clothing. 

At first, by a mere blind instinct, he tried to 
swim after the ship, as though by any possibility 
he could ever reach her again, but the hurricane 
was against him, and he was forced sideways far 
out of the course which he was trying to take. 
At last the full possession of his senses was re- 
stored, and following the ship no longer, he 
turned toward the direction where that sand isl- 
and lay which had been the cause of his disaster. 
At first it was hidden from view by the swell of 
waves that rose in front, but soon rising upon 
the crest of one of these he perceived far away 
the dark form of the coffin-shaped rock. Here 
then before him lay the island, and toward this 
both wind and wave impelled him. 





But the rock was far to the right, and it might 
be that the island did not extend far enough to 
meet him as he neared it. . It was about five 
miles in length, but in his efforts he might not be 
able to reach even the western exéremity. Still 
there was nothing else to do but to try. Reso- 
lutely, therefore, though half despairingly, he put 
forth his best strength, and struggled manfully to 
win the shore. 

That lone and barren sand-bank, after all, of- 
fered but a feeble chance for life. Even if he 
did reach it, which was doubtful, what could he 
do? Starvation instead of drowning would be 
his fate. More than once it occurred to him that 
it would be better then and there to give up“all 
efforts and let himself go. But then there came 
the thought of those dear ones who waited for 
him in England, the thought of the villain who 
had thrown him from the ship, and the greater 
villain who had sent him out on his murderous 
errand. He could not bear the idea that they 
should triumph over him so easily and so quick- 
ly. His vengeance should not be taken from 
him; it had been baffled, but it still nerved his 


arm. 

A half hour’s struggle, which seemed like 
many hours, had brought him much nearer to 
the island, but his strength was almost exhausted. 
His clothes, caught in the rush of the waves, and 
clinging to him, confined the free action of his 
limbs, and lent an additional weight. Another 
half hour’s exertion might possibly bring him to 
the shore, but that exertion hardly seemed possi- 
ble. It was but with difficulty now that he could 
strike out. Often the rush of the waves from be- 
hind would overwhelm him, and it was only by 
convulsive efforts that he was able to surmount 
the raging billows and regain his breath. 

Efforts like these, however, were too exhaust- 
ive to be long continued. Nature failed, and 
already a wild despair came over him. For a 
quarter of an hour longer he had continued his 
exertions; and now the island was so near that 
a quarter of an hour more might bring him to it. 
But even that exertion of strength was now no 
longer possible. Faintly and feebly, and with 
failing limbs and fiercely throbbing heart, he 
toiled on, until at last any further effort seemed 
impossible. Before him was the mound which 
he had noticed from the ship. ° He was at the 
western extremity of the island. He saw that 
he was being carried in such a direction that 
even if he did struggle on he might be borne 
helplessly past the island and out into the open 
sea. Already he could look past the island, and 
see the wide expanse of white foaming waves 
which threatened to engulf him. . The sight 
weakened what little strength was left, and made 
his efforts even feebler. 

Despairingly he looked around, not knowing 
what he sought, but seeking still for something, 
he knew not what. In that last look of despair 
his eyes caught sight of something which at once 
gave him renewed hope. It was not far away. 
Borne along by the waves it was but a few yards 
distant, and a little behind him.. It was the hen- 
coop which the Captain of the Java had thrown 
overboard so as to give Brandon a chance for 
life. That last chance was now thrown in his 
way, for the hen-coop had followed the same 
course with himself, and had been swept along 
not very far from him. 

Brandon was nerved to new efforts by the sight 
of this. He.turned and exerted the last rem- 
nants of his strength in order to reach this means 
of safety. It was near enough to be accessible. 
A few vigorous strokes, a few struggles with the 
waves, and his hands clutched the bars with the 
grasp of a drowning man. 

It was a large hen-coop, capable of keeping 
several men afloat. Brandon clung to this and 
at last had rest. Every minute of respite from 
such struggles as he had carried on restor@d his 





strength to a greater degree. He could now 
keep his head high out of the water and avoid 
the engulfing fury of the waves behind. Now at 
last he could take a better survey of the prospect 
before him, and see more plainly whither he was 


oing. 

: The sand-bank lay before him; the mound at 
the western extremity was in front of him, not 
very faraway. The rock which lay at the east- 
ern end was now at a great distance, for Me had 
been swept by the current abreast of the island, 
and was even now in danger of being carried past 
it. Still there was hope, for wind and wave 
were blowing directly toward the island, and 
there was a chance of his being carried full upon 
its shore. Yet the chance was a slender one, for 
the set of the tide rather carried him beyond the 
line of the western extremity. 

Every minute brought him nearer, and soon 
his fate would be decided. Nearer and nearer 
he came, still clinging to the hen-coop, and mak- 
ing no efforts whatever, but reserving and collect- 
ing together all his strength, so as to put it forth 
at the final hour of need. 

But as he came nearer the island appeared to 
move more and more out of the line of his ap- 
proach. Under these circumstances his only 
chance was to float as near as possible, and then 
make a last effort to reach the land. 

Nearer and nearer he came. At last he was 
close by it, but the extreme point of ‘the island 
lay to the right more than twenty yards. ‘This 
was the crisis of his fate, for now if he floated on 
any longer he would be carried farther away. 

The shore was here low but steep, the waters 
appeared to be deep, and a heavy surf dashed 
upon the island, and threw up its spray far over 
the mound. He was so near that he could dis- 
tinguish the pebbles on the beach, and could see 
beyond the mound a long, flat surface with thin 
grass growing. 

Beyond this point was another a hundred yards 
away, but farther out of his reach, and affording 
no hope whatever. Between the two points there 
was an inlet ito the island showing a little cove; 
but the surf just here became wilder, and long 
rollers careered one past another over the inter- 
vening space. It was a hopeless prospect. Yet 
it was his last chance. 

Brandon made up his mind. He let go the 
hen-coop, and summoning up all his strength he 
struck out for the shore. But this time the wind 
and sea were against him, bearing him past the 
point, and the waves dashed over him more quick- 
ly and furiously than before. He was swept past 
the point before he had made half a dozen strokes; 
he was borne on still struggling; and now on 
his left lay the rollers which he had seen. In 
spite of all his efforts he was farther away from 
the island than when he had left the hen-coop. 
Yet all hope and all life depended upon the issue 
of this last effort. The fifteen or twenty min- 
utes of rest and of breathing-space which he had 
gained had been of immense advantage, and he 
struggled with all the force which could be in- 
spired by the nearness of safety. Yet, after all, 
human efforts can not withstand the fury of the 
elements, and here against this strong sea the 
strongest swimmer could not hope to contend 
successfully. 


“Never I ween was swimmer 
In such an evil case.” 








He swam toward the shore, but the wind strik- 
ing him from one side, and urging on the sea, 
drove him sideways. Some progress was made, 
but the force of the waters was fearful, and for 
every foot that he moved forward he was carried 
six feet to leeward. He himself saw this, and 
calculating his chances he perceived with despair 
that he was already beyond the first point, and 
that at the present rate there was no possibility 
of gaining the farther point. 

Already the waves leaped exultingly about 
him, dashing over him now more wildly, since 
he was exposed more than before to their full 
sweep. Already the rollers lay close beside him 
on his left. Then it seemed as though he would 
be engulfed. Turning his head backward with 
a last faint thought of trying to regain the hen- 
coop, so as to prolong life somewhat, he saw it 
hea away out of his reach. ‘Then all hope left 

im. 

He was now at the outermost line of rollers. 
At the moment that he turned his head a huge 
wave raised him up and bore him forward. He 
struggled still, even in that.time of despair, and 
fought with his enemies. They bore him on- 
ward, however, none the less helplessly, and de- 
scending carried him with them. ‘ 

But now at last, as he descended with that 
wave, hope came back, and all his despair van- 
ished. iy 

For as the wave flung him downward his feet 
touched bottom, and he stood for a moment erect, 
on solid, hard sand, in water that scarcely reached 
above his knees. It was for a moment only that 
he stood, however, for the sweep of the water 
bore him down, and he fell forward. Before he 
could regain himself another wave came and 
hurled him farther forward. . 

By a violent effort he staggered to his feet. 
In an instant he comprehended his position. At 
this western end the island descended gently 
into the water, and the shoal which it formed 
extended for miles away. It was this shoal 
that caused the long rollers that came over 
them so vehemently, and in such marked con- 
trast with the more abrupt waves of the sea be- 
kind. . 

In an instant he had comprehended this, and 
had taken his course of action. 

Now he had foothold. Now the ground be- 
neath lent its aid to his endeavor ; he was no lon- 
ger altogether at the mercy of the water. He 
bounded forward toward the shore in such a di- 
rection that he could approach it without oppos- 
ing himself entirely to the waves. The point 
that stretched out was.now within his reach. 
The waves rolled past it, but by moving in an 
oblique direction he could gain it. 

Again and again the high rollers came for- 
ward, hurling him up as they caught him in their 
embrace, and then casting him down again. As 
he was caught up from the bottom ‘he sustained 
himself on the moving mass, and supported him- 
self on the crest of the wave, but as soon as his 
feet touched bottom again he sprang forward to- 
ward the point which now became every minute 
more accessible. Wave after wave came, each 
more furious, each more ravenous than the pre- 
ceding, as though hounding one another on to 
make sure of their prey. But now that the hope 
of life was strong, and safety had grown almost 
assured, the deathlike weakness which but short- 


“HE STAGGERED UP A FEW PACES UPON THE SANDY DECLIVITY.” 
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ly before had assailed him gave way to new-born 
strength and unconquerable resolve. 
At fength he reaciied a place where the rollers 


were of less dimensions, His progress became’ 


more rapid, until at length the water became ex- 
Pre rant being not more than a foot in 
depth. Here the first t, where the mound 
was, protected it from the wind and sea. ‘This 
was the cove which he had noticed. ‘The water 
was all white with foam, but offered scarcely any 
resistance to him. He had but to wade onward 
to the shore. 

That shore was at last attained. He stag- 
gered up a few paces upon the sandy declivity, 
and then fell down exhausted upon the ground. 

He could not move. It was late; night came 
on, but he lay where he had fallen, until at last 
be fell into a sound sleep. 





THE FLOW ER-GARDEN. 


HE present season is usually a busy onc. 
The beautiful summer flowers, which have 
fulfilled their mission and are dying away, 
should be removed at once, especially annuals, 
as the saving of seeds from such flowers (with 
but few exceptions) — not to be attempted 
in well-kept gardens, for the reason that the 
plants themselves, when allowed to run to seed, 
become very unsightly, and in but few instances 
is sufficient care taken to keep the varieties 
pure; and when we take into consideration the 
fact that the seeds themselves can be purchased 
for a mere trifle, it hardly repays the trouble. 
The yacancies caused by the removal of such 
plants should now be filled by herbaceous plants 
and spying flowering bulbs ; these will add great- 
ly to the beauty of a garden next spring. In 
planting bulbs, if the soil is at all worn out, a 
few spadefuls of the earth where they are to be 
planted should be removed, and its place sttp- 
plied with alike amount of good compost. Such 
plants as are worth keeping over in the house, 
if not already attended to, should now’be taken 
from the ground and carefully potted. In gar- 
dens where it is desirable’to grow bulbs in any 
quantity the planting of them should now be at- 
tended to, Beds for the reception of hyacinths, 
tulips, and crocus, if not yet prepared, should 
be proceeded with immediately. The soil best 
adapted to the growth of these bulbs should be 
light, rich, and sandy.» Those whose gardens 
do not afford a soil like this may provide such 
a one, which should be composed of leaf-mould, 
decomposed cow manure, and sharp sand. Fill 
the beds appropriated to this purpose with a 
foot in depth or more of the compost, and when 
planting the bulbs should be surrounded with a 
quantity of sand. ‘The bulbs of hyacinths and 
tulips should be inserted about four inches in 
the ground, and six, eight, or ten inches apart, 
according to circumstances. All bulbous or 
tuberous rooted plants that require protection 
in winter in a cellar, such as tuberoses, dahlias, 
gladiolas, etc., should now be taken up and well 
dried; and then packed in dry sand and put 
away for the winter in a cool "and dry part of 
the cellar. 





At this season, when the glories of the flower- 
garden are departing, our lady readers may be 
reminded that the experiment of crystallizing 
flowers, etc., is simple and beautiful, and can 
be pursued without difficulty. Dissolve eight- 
een ounces of pure alum in a quart of soft 
spring water (observing proportion for a greater 
or less quantity), by boiling it gently in a close 
tinned vessel, over a moderate firé, keeping it 
stirred with a wooden spatula, until the solu- 
tion is complete. When the liquor is almost 
cold, suspend the object to be crystallized by 
means of a small thread or twine from a lath 
or small stick laid horizontally across the aper- 
ture of a deep glass or earthen jar, as being 
best adapted for the purpgse, into which the 
solution must be poured. The respective arti- 
cles should remain in the solution twenty-four 
hours. When they are taken out, they are to 
be carefully suspended in the shade until per- 
fectly dry. When the subjects to be crystal- 
lized are put into the solution while it is quite 
cold, the crystals are apt to be formed too large; 
on the other hand, should it be too hot, the crys- 
tals will be small in proportion. The best tem- 
perature is about 95 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. 








TOWN TALK. 


Toese are not “melancholy days,” Mr. Poet, ten- 
derly as you bave sung of them. They are the gold- 
eu glory of the year, when, as the grape purples on 
the trellis, as the maize bursts in rnddy beauty from 
the husk, as the pumpkin turns up its orange-tinted 
cheek to the sun, as the yellow pippin hangs goldenly 
from the bough, as the nuts drop pattering in the 
woods, as the scarlet and yellow leaves come sailing 
through the air, as all the hills burst into kaleidoscope 
splendor, as the streams sparkle in the dazzling brill- 
jancy of an autumnal eun, the blood stirs briskly, the 
eye dilates with pleasure, and the heart leaps in ex- 
citing sympathy with nature. Not the pallor of win- 
ter, nor the pale tints of spring, nor the crude green- 
ness of summer, can compare in beauty with 

“ Appled autumn, golden-cheeked and tan,” 
its swarthy brow crowned with Indian opulence of 
color. 

—But the town, too, has its autumnal splendors. 
The russet and the scarlet of the woods appear in the 
toilets; for fashion, in this interregnum between the 
pale tints of summer and the dark stuffs of winter, 
eagerly arrays itself in all the many-hued aspects of 





our autumnal forests. The shop-windows, the prom- 
enades, the equipages, all the carnival life of the 
streets, have at this season their ripest gayety and 
splendor. The briekness of the air, the cloudless 
brilliancy of the sun, the stir and animation of the 
streets, marshal into the promenade all the beauty, 
the youth, the gay dressers, the ~appy spirits who 
long to enjoy and to contribute enjoyment, until one 
is fairly dazzled with the glittering panorama. Fifth 
Avenue or Broadway at promenade hours is indeed a 
sight ® see. 

—What adds to the gayety of the town at this sea- 
son is the unusual array ot operatic and dramatic at- 
tractions. There is the Italian Opera, with Parepa, 
and Peralta, and Ronconi; and the new sensation, 
the French Comic Opera Company, presenting us Of- 
fenbach’s popular ‘‘ Duchess of Gerolstein ;” and Ris- 
tori the Magnificent, in “‘ Marie Antoinette,” the great 
historical play of the century; and Janauschek, the 
German tragedienne ; and a new scenic sensation, be- 
ing the pictorial idealization of Shakspeare’s ‘ Mid- 
summer Night's Dream ;” and Wallack’s elegant come- 
dy theatre; and, besides all these, a host of other bal- 
lets, concerts, panoramas, museums, circuses, lectures, 
and what not, far too tedious to mention, and some of 
them, we fear, too tedious or too objectionable to see. 

—These are the current sensatiuns. The greatest 
is to come. Charles Dickens will soon begin his 
readings, and become the great talked about. The 
color of his hair, the carriage of his head, the quality 
ot his voice, the expression of his features, the style 
of his dress, the taste of his jewelry (for hé is said to 
have a weakness that way), will for a time .,piy the 


dinner debate, the tea-table chat, and the drawing- 


room gossip. 

—There is one reason why Dickens should be thrice 
welcomed. We need missionaries in the art of read- 
ing and public speaking. The elocution that is taught 
in our schools, claborated in the school-readers, and 
practiced in the pulpit and in the lecture-room, is an 
abomination that has tried our Christian patience too 
long. Thackeray gave us a good model of delivery 
for the lecturer, and Dickens, if reports be true, wili 
show us how elocution can be made a fascinating anc 
beautiful art, rather than the aggressive horror it usu- 
ally is. To understand how to emp.oy emphas*: vu. 
inflection, so that all the nicer shades of meaning and 
expression in a sentence may be conveyed, is an ac- 
complishment that is as rare as it 1s agreeable. The 
ordinary idea of elocution is to be’ vehement, spas- 
modic, sonorous; to be full of sound; to try tricks 
with the voice; to toss the arms about as the voice is 
tossed about; to be painfully and vehemently effect- 
ive. Quite different from this is the elocution of 
Charles Dickens. Under his plastic skill the voice 
personifies character, portrays emotion, and illustrates 
humor with insinuating and subtle delivery. Good 
reading is like sculpture; the sentences are chiseled, 
and the meaning stands out in relief. It is like paint- 
ing, for there is glow and color, and a pictorial illu- 
mination which animates and delights the dullest list- 
ener. 

—A sort of pioneer to Mr. Dickens is Mr. Arthur 
Sketchley, the creator and personifier of a somewhat 
noted garrulous and whimsical cockney lady called 


FNE CHARMING BOOKS FOR YOUNG 

FOLKS. ———— 

IBLINS. Selected from the House- 
Bi m™. A handsome 

with Iiustrations im Colors 


tl. WS FOR CHILDREN. Edited by Mus. 
L. Marta Curup. ANew Edition. With 26 Illus- 


trations. ie 
Ill. SNOW- . ByAttor Cary. With Ilus- 


trations. $1 50. 
A collection retina gaint eal and Poems, by one | 


of the best writers tor 5 
Iv. — LITTLE F LE. By Mrs. Harner 
Rr Stowe. Illustrated. Be rs 
V. STORIES AND SIGHTS OF FRANCE AND 
ITALY. A New Book for Boys*and Girls. By 
Grace Greenwoop. Ilustrat $150. - 





*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers 
Pt OY Prices Wy the TICK NOR & FIELDS, Boston. 





RAND DUCHESS OF GEROLSTEIN. 
The vocal gems from this 7 have been pub- 
lished by the unaersi x mf ther’s Sword (Le 
sabre de mon pére), 50c. Oh, let him know! (Dites 
Ini), 50c. I lové'the Military (J’amais la militaire), 50c. 
My Ancestor’s Cup, ERY 40c. Sent by mail 
postage pa WM. . PO. CO., Nos. 547 ani 
865 Broadway, New York. 


BENCH AND BAR: a Complete Digest of 
the Wit, Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of 
the Law. By L. J. Bicrtow, Counsellor -at- Law. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 
Wel pins 2 ant tay tas Bost 
e.1 pianned, and very amusing. lon Post. 
Fu. of variety and huvor.Piiiadelphia City Item. 
A sketchy and amusing volnme.. . 
Pleasant, versatile, chatty, gossipy.—. Sentinel, 


Pvstisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


Sent by mail wry to any part of the United 
States, p roost’ of oo ” se 


CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


EGEMAN’S GENUINE MEDICINAL 

COD LIVER OIL. Our Oil has stood the test 

of 20 years, and thousands of patients attribute their 

recovery to its use. It is warranted pure. HEGE- 
MAN & CO., Chemists and Druggists, New York. 











25 CENTS TO SAVE 25 DOLLARS. 


EGEMAN’S BENZINE instantly removes 
L Paint anf Grease Spots, and cleans Gloves, 
Silks, Ribbons, &c., equal to new. Sold by Druggists. 


CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, SORE LIPS, &c., 
CURED AT ONCE BY THE USE OF 
EGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE WITH 
GLYCERINE. Keeps the hands soft in the 
coldest weather. See that you get the genuine. Sold 
by Druggists. 








Mrs. Brown. Mrs. Brown has for a long time d 
the Londoners, and so Mr. Sketchley now relates her 
adventures, vicissitudes, and sayings to half-puzzled 
and wholly-entertained American audiences. Mrs. 
Brown’s “ Going to the Play” is about the best series 
of comic adventures our public have listened to. 

But what is noticeable about the lecture, or enter- 
tainment, is the manner of delivery. Mr. Sketchley 
is not a good elocutionist, and his utteratice is vexa- 
tiously indistinct. But he takes a chair before his 
audience, and rattles off his address in a familiar, 
easy, yet elegant manner, pretty much as if he were 
relating a story at a dinner-party. There is no decla- 
mation, there is no acting, the peculiarities of the char- 
acter being neatly and humorously suggested rather 
than personified ; and the entire delivery is marked by 
a tasteful suppression. This is the most recent manner 
of English public speakers. To declaim, to be loud 
or vehement, to use much gesture or action, is con- 
sidered vulgar. Eloquence, so-called, is voted a bore. 
In Parliament it will not be tolerated, and unless a 
man talks before that body, rather than declaims, he 
will not be listened to. Are not our English friends 
a little in advance of us in this particular? 

—Among the changes of taste apparent is a revival 
of the love of color. The world is getting back to an 
appreciation of medieval splendor. For a long time 
the chromatic scale has been looked upon as in a 
measure carnal and sinful. Now, however, it is be- 
ginning to be understood that the soul of the pic- 
turesque is color, and that the beautiful is not in drab 
likea Quaker. We now cover our furniture in red and 
in green instead of in black. We paint our walls in 
fresco. We wear red-hearted coral for our jewelry. 
Black trowsers, coats, and vests have ceased to be 
the sign of sombre respectability. We have a passion 
for illumination in books. Black prints give place to 
delicate chromos. Our vases and all our interior or- 
naments are resplendent with brilliant hues. We em- 
ploy gold, and red, and orange, and green in a hun- 
dred things that once were required to be dun and 
dull. Even our architecture begins to put on color. 


—In our churches the revived taste for color is con- 
spicuously apparent. St. George’s Church (Rev. Dr. 
Tyng’s), which was destroyed by fire two years ago, 
has iust been opened after its reconstruction. It isa 
surprise and a revelation. Its walls are all in chrome 
yellow, with diaper designs in buff and gold. Dhe 
chancel is in blue panels, with gilt stars, the arch of 
the apsis in blue and crimson, and green and gold. 
The windows are surrounded with many-tinted mo- 
saics. The gallery paneis are in blue and white, with 
gold borders. The roof is supported by a net-work 
of beams, painted in brown, and picked out with gold. 
The ceiling of the roof is in blue, blazoned with gold- 
en devices. The roof, indeed, is a ‘‘thing of beauty” 
worth a pilgrimage to see. All the aisles are paved 
with colored tiles. The pulpit, desk, and chancel are 
on a marble platform, the centre in tinted designs. 

Christ Church, on Fifth Avenue, has just reopened, 
with similar polychromatic decoration. This is a re- 
vived taste, it must be remembered. Many old En- 
glish churches were once decorated in this way, but 
the ontraged Puritans whitewashed the walls, and so 
hid the abomination from sight. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OWARD &CO,, 
JEWESERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
~ No. 619 Broapway, N. Y., 

Have just received from their nts in Paris a great 
variety of the latest patterns of Fine Jewelry ; also a 
large assortment of Rich Fancy Goods, from which 
many desirable selections can be made for Weddin 
Presents. They will open, on the 15th instant, severa 
cases of Vienna Fancy Goods, and a few days later the 
finest assortment of Paris Fans ever imported into 
this country, to which the attention ofthe Ladies is 
especially invited, 





NNALS or a QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD. 

By Grorez Maoponaup, Author of ‘“ Alec 

Forbes,” “‘ Guild Court,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

It is as full of music as was Prospero’s island ; rich 

in strains that take the ear captive, and linger long 
upon it.—Saturday Review. 

Pusiisnen py HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by mail to any part of the United States, postage 
free, on receipt of $1 75. 


REE OF CHARGE. The New Illustrated 
Weekly, the PEN AND PENCIL, sent to any 
address three weeks without pay. Postage only 5 cts. 
for three months, payable at the office where received. 
T.R. DAWLEY & CO., Publishers, 26 Aun St., N. Y. 








OOKS FOR SCHOOLS ayn COLLEGES 
published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

A New Descriptive Catalogue of Harper & Broin- 
ers’ PosiicaTions, and a List fur Schools and Colleges, 
ave now ready for distribution, and may be obtamed 
genera on application to the Publishers person- 
se or by letter, enclosing Five Cents. 

‘he attention of Professors and Teachers, in town 
or country, is respectfully invited to these Catalogues 
of standard and most sepeoned. works in Educational 
Literature, which are offered on most liberal terms for 
examination and introduction. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, 
Schools, &c. who may not have access to a trustworthy 
guide in forming the true estimate of literary produc- 
tions, it is believed these Catalogues will prove espe- 
cially valuable for reference. 

To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, 
whenever books can not be obtained threugh any 
bookseller or local agent, applications with remittance 
should be addressed direct to the Publishers, which 
will receive prompt attention. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





OS. GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
Trape-Marx: - G1LLOTT, Name and Desig- 
Warranted. nating Number. 





The well known ortarnat and rorvtar Numbers, 
803—404—1 


having been assumed by other makers, we desire to 
caution the Rees in respect to said imitations. 
SK FOR GILLOTT’S. 


CAUTION. An injunction was granted by the Su- 
preme Court (New York) at General Term, January, 
1867, against the use by others of the Number 303. 


JOS. GILLOTT & SONS, 
No. 91 John St., New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


OYS FOR THE HOLIDAYS at the 
_— Bazaar, 478 Broadway, near Broome 
reet. 








Sole Agent for Metzlar’s Patent Leaping Horse— 
best in use. Send for circular to 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
478 Broadway, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
EW CYCLOP_EDIA of Biblical, 'Theologic- 


al,and Ecclesiastical Literature. By Drs.McCuin- 
Took and Stroxe. A complete Theological Library, 
embracing the features of all Biblical and Theological 
Grelopesdies extant, and forming the most comprehen- 
sive publication of the kind in the language. Itis a 
work indispensable to every cler, an, and import- 
ans t every religious family. First volume now 
ready. 


EXPERIENCED AGENTS wanted in all parts of 
the country to canvass for this valuable work. Sold 
by subscription only. Address 

« HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
New Yor 





T. STEWART & CO. 
. have on hand - 
A LARGE AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 


of 
RICHLY EMBROIDERED SILKS, 
TY THE NEWEST AND MOST FASILIONABLE DESIGNS 


LYONS,-FRENCH, AND ANTWERP SILKS 
TARFETAS, FAILLES, ; 


ani 

MOIRE ANTIQUE, 

IN NEW AND DESIRABLE SHADES, 

SELECTED ESPECIALLY for our RETAIL TRADE. 

A 8PLENDID STOOK OF , 

FANCY SILKS, 
FROM $1 TO $25 PER yaRD. 
INDIA SHAWLS, 


LONG AND SQUARE, IN THE RIQHEST DESIGNS, 
from 


BROCHE SHAWLS AND SCARFS, 
GRAND FOND, O28 LARGE OPEN CENTRE, 
IN EVE 


RY VARIETY. 
POINT APPLIQUE, AND GAUZE LACES, 
POLN'TES, SSEAUX, COLLAKS, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, BARBES 
JOIFFURES, &o. 
In addition to which we are constantly replenishing 
é OUR POPULAR STOCKS 
PRINTS, DRESS, 
i Th 
HOUSEKEEPING Goons, 
es ' a 
THE LOWEST MARKET RATES. 
Ve 80, . . 
LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


—.. «consisting of 
LADIES’ FALL WRAPPERS, NIGHT ROBES, 
CHEMISES, DRAWERS, CAMIZOLES, 
CORSET COVERS, ee eroldsred 
and plain); SACQUES, CLOAKS, &c., &c., 
an 


s5 5 id 
GENTLEMEN'S ROB Canute Maeoee’ COL- 
LARS, ae OSIERY, GLOVES, 
HAN: —™ 
.in the = 
MOST COMPLETE VARIETY. 
BROADWAY and TENTH STREET. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxur-Sqvare, 
New Yor«, 
Have just Published : 
C=: or, THREE ACTS IN.THE LIFE 
OF AN AR By Basinaton 





TIST. A Novel. 
Wuire. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


The book is a good ‘and clever one, remarkably 
readable, and above the average of ordinary works of 
fiction.—Globe. 

A romance that, once commenced, will not be read- 
ily laid aside til the last page is perused. The inter- 
est is wonderfully well sustained.—Era. 

The story is written with cleverness, and will be 
read with considerable interest.— Observer. 

Not only readable, but interesting in an eminent de- 
gree.—Court Circular. 

The -tory itself is chatming.—Cosmopolitan. 

A more oe written novel, with a more sim- 
ple and well constructed story, has no* lately come he- 
fore us. We here lay down “ Circe, ’ confessing that 
—— has enthralled us.—Morning Advertiser. 

his novel is one of the best of the day.—News of 
the World. : 

Those who have not yet read “Circe” have a great 
pleasure to come. It is one of the most brilliant pro- 
ductions of modern times, written with a rare elegance 
and power, and telling a plain unvarnished story, in 
a manner which leads the reader on with deep inter 
est and pleasant suspense till the last page. ‘There ia 
also much scholarship shown, but scholarship deprived 
of pedantry, and a moral deduced which is worthy of 
being widely disseminated and taken to heart.—Court 
Journal, 

This is an extraordinary book. It isa story of char- 
acter, not of incident, and it is fraught with a terrible 
moral.—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 





C=. A Novel. By the author of ‘* Mr. 
Arle.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





Bass planned, and poweifally written.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Very entertaining and instructive.—Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 
Pusiisorp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Sent by mai), postage paid. to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of 50 cenis. 





TJARPER’S WRITING BOOKS. 

Symmetrical Penmanship, wiit Marginai Dieaw- 
ing-Lessons. In Ten Numbers. Four Numbers Now 
BEADY. Price $2 00 per dozen. 





HORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER, 
by which the nature of taking down Sermons, 
Lectures, Speeches, Trials, &c., may be attained in a 
few hours. Fifty-fourth edition, with SuppLemEnt. 
Price 25 cents. Send orders to 
O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., New York. 





E. WALRAVEN, 
° No. 686 Broadway, 
New York, 


and 
719*Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
would call 
THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIO 
‘ to his ° 
FALL: IMPORTATION 
oO 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
and 
LINENS. 

Extraordinary efforts have been made to excel in 
the taste, quality, and variety of the fabrics, which 
were personally selected from the celebrated manu- 
factories of the principal cities of Enrope— 

Parig, Lyons, St. Gallen, Berlin, Vienna, 
anchester, and Nottingham. 


A Visit to the Establishment entails No Obligation to 
Purchase. 








= CUSTOM IS SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Stationers anp Printers, 45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Blank Books and Stationery ofevery kind at low prices. 
— 





ASH BOOK: Specifying every article of 

Ladies’ wear. Designed for the use of Lad‘es 

and Ladies’ Boarding Schools, in keeping a correct ac- 

count with the Laundress. 50 cents per copy, or #4 ou 

per dozen. HOWARD CHALLEN, Stationer, No. 
1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


A. STEVENS & CO., 
e NO.40 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NION SQuaRe, 

Are now receiving a choice selection of Clocks, 
pee ware, and Vienna Goods, from the 

8 osition. 
Petncr ae also making extensive additions. to their 
stock of Diamonds, Watches, Fine Jewelry, and Silver 
ware, suited to the holiday season—all at popular 
prices. 














NovemBer 9, 1867. ] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


jl 








“ A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and Instruction.” 
H ARPER’S BAZAR. 


Tne Publishers have just commenced the issue of 
Hareer’s Bazar, a Weekly Illustrated Family Jour- 
nal, devoted to Fashion and Home Literature. Their 
ain is twofold: to supply the existing need of a Week- 
ly Fashion Newspaper, and to combine therewith a 
tirst-class literary voarnal, which will be indispensable 
to every household. . 

It is the first Weekly Journal of Fashion ever pub- 
lished in the United States. The Publishers have 
made arrangements, at great cost, with the most cele- 
brated of the Fashion Papers of Europe, especially 
with the famous Bazar of Berlin, which supplies the 
fashions to the leading journals of Paris, to furnish 
the same to them in advance, so that henceforth the 
fashions will appear in Harrer’s Bazar simultaneous- 
ly with their publication in Paris and Berlin—an ad- 
vantage enjoyed by no other journal in the country. 

The patrons of Harrer’s Bazar will receive every 
fortnight large poapell agers containing from forty 
to fifty fall-sized patterns of ladies’, misses’, and chil- 
dren’s bonnets, cloaks, dresses, under - clothing, and 
other articles, accompanied with the necessary de- 
scriptions and directions, and occasionally an elegant 
colored fashion plate. % 7 

Harprerr’s Bazar, besides being the leading Fashion 
Journal in this country, will also aim to present be- 
fore its readers the very best specimens of Household 
Literature. It will contain original and selected Se- 
rial Stories, Poetry, Novelettes, Articles on the Topics 
of the Day (excluding Politics), on Books, Art, Morals, 
Familiar Science, Education, Amusements, Hygiene, 
Etiquette, Housekeeping, Gardening, with Home and 
Foreign Gossip. No subject of household interest 
will be excluded from its columns. 

Harver’s Bazar will contain 16 folio pages, of the 
size of Harver’s WErKLY, printed on supertine calen- 
dered paper, and will be published weekly. 





‘Unquestionably the best — work of the kind 
orld.” 


in the 
yA New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 

We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, farnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—zZ ‘ion’s Herald, Boston. 








“A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


“The best, cheapest, and most successful Family Pa- 
per in the Union.” 


He WEEKLY, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 





The Monger Newspaper of our country—complete 
in all the departments of an American Family Paper 
—Harrer’s WEEKLY has earned for itself a right to its 
title, “A Journat or Crvitizarion.”—New York Even- 
ing Post. 

This Paper furnishes the best illustrations. Our fu- 
ture historians will enrich themselves out of Harver’s 
Werkty long after writers, and printers, and publish- 
ers are turned t» dust.—New York Evangelist. 

The articles upon public questious which appear in 
Harrer’s Weexcy from week to week form a remark- 
able series of brief political essays. They are distin- 
guished by clear and pointed statements, by good 
common sense, by independence and breadth of view. 
They are the expression of mature conviction, high 
principle, and strong feeling, and tuke their. place 
among the best newspaper writing ofthe time.—North 
American Review, Bosion, Mass. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
1868. 

The Publishers have perfected a system of mailin 
by which they can supply the Magazing, WEEKLY, an 
Bazar promptly to those who prefer to receive their 

eriodicals directly from the Office of Publication. 
ostmasters and others desirous of getting up Clubs 
wi?l be supplied with a Show-Bill on application. 

The postage on Harper’s WEEKLY is 20 cents a year, 
on the Bazar 20 cents, and on the Magazine 24 cents, 
which must be paid at the subscriber's post-office. 








TERMS: 
Harprer’s Werkty, One Year........ $4 00 
Harpcr’s Bz 2, One Year... 4 00 
Harvzer’s Magazinx, One Year.... 4 00 





An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Frve 
St 8 at St VO each, in one remittance; or Six 
Cop 20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrrnr’s WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 O00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
wites, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at exponse of purchaser. 

A complete Set of Harrer’s MaGazine, now com- 
prising Thirty-tive Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 
be sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 

ur $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
1nail, postpaid. 

*," Subseriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces, must be accompanied with 20 cents avvr- 
TIONAL, for the Werkty or Bazar, and 24 cents appi- 
TIONAL for the Ma@azinz, to prepay United States post- 
age. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New Yorx. 


OOD BOOKS, 15 cents each. How ,to 
write letters correctly, behave correctly, talk 
correctly, 500 French phrases, Guide to Etiquette, Woo 
and Win, Bridal Etiquette—books 30 cents each. 500 
home amusements, tireside games, parlor theatricals, 
600 curious puzzles, Parlor Magician, Home Cook Bock, 
—agents supplied. W.C. Wemyss, 575 Broadway. 


POPULAR Goops 
t 
REDUCED PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway, 
Importer of 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS: 
Manufacturer of 
FINE DRESS SHIRTS AND COLLARS. 














Orders by mail will receive Prompt and Special 





Attention. 
CLotane 
for the 
FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 


RAYMOND'S 
old established house, Nos. 121, 123, and 123 Fulton 
St., is now filled with a new and superb stock 6f 


ready-made 
3 CLOTHING, 
to which public attention is invited. 





Suits of every size made to fit—man, youth, or boy— 
and styles of such varieties as to suit.the tastes of the 
most fastidious. 


ef The motto of the house is now the same as ever: 
To seil cheap for one price, and no deviation.” 


____ _RAYMOND,S, 
Nos. 121, 123, and 125 Fulton Street. 


ROOKS, 
BOOT & SHOE EMPORIUM, 
575 Broadway. . 
The Largest Assortmeut in the City for Ladies, Gents, 
and Children. 
Boots and Shoes at Low Prices. 


“4 Noble Book.” 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published: 
LEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 
A Novel. By Groner Macponatp, M.A 


., Au- 
thor of * Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” “ Guild 
Court,” &c. 8vo., Paper, 75 cens. 


No account of this book would give any idea of the 
profound interest that pervades it from the first page 
to the last.—Atheneewm. 

A more beautifully written story never came from 
even this author’s pen.—I llustrated News. 

A really noble book.—Edinburgh Courant, 

It is the production of a man of cultivated mind, of 
sterling sense, of keen appreciation of humor, of ten- 
der sympathies, of truly poetic feeling. It will win 
its way by slow and sure degrees, appealing to 
thoughtfel readers by its purity of tone, the elevation 
of its teachings, the touching simplicity of its narra- 
tion.—The Round Table. 





Harrer & Brorners will send ‘‘ Alec Forbes” by 
mail, postage free, to any part of the United States, on 
receipt of % cents. 


PRINTING INK. _ 
— & CO.,; 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER’S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 


which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 


D°?Y’S WASHING MACHINE 
d th 
UNIVERSAL WRINGER. 














The greatest labor and clothes savers ever invented. 
Send for Circular, 


R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
32 Courtland Street, New York. 





INOCULAR GLASSES. These celebrated 
: Glasses—the most powerful and portable ever 
prof?need—are arranged for the Opera and out-door 
ust. ‘. endless styles. For sale only at 
SEMMONS'S, 669} and 1103 Broadway. 


Ryda meric AND SPECTACLES, to 
strengthen and improve the sight of old and 
young, without the distressing result of frequent 
changes. Recommended by the medical faculty. For 
sale only at SEMMONS'S, 669} and 1103 Broadway. 


S TATEN [ISLAND FANCY. DYEING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICE, 5 and 7 John Street, New York; 
Branch Offices, 748 Broadway, New York, 
269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, and 

47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 











This Establishment, so long known to the country, 
continues to Dye and Clean ait kinds of Dress Goods, 
either in the Piece or in Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Shawls, &c., of Silk, Satin, Velvet, 
Merino, and other fabrics, cleaned carefully, without 
being ripped. ® 

Also Gentlemen’s Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, 


. 

Kid Gloves Cleaned or Dyed Black. 

Goods forwarded by Express carefully attended to, 
and returned as required. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS, & SON. 
porunas GOODS 
at 
REDUCED PRICES. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway, 


Importer of 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS; 
Manufacturer of 
FINE DRESS SHIRTS AND COLLARS. 





Orders by Mail will receive Prompt and Special 
- Attention. 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
MANUFACTURERS OF CABINET ORGANS, 
596 Broadway, New York, 

HAVE BEEN AWARDED A 


Fest PRIZE MEDAL 
t th 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 


making Fifty-nine Highest Premiums taken by them 
within a few years. 





More than fifty styles, in cases of various degrees 
of elegance, with one to twenty-two stops each. 
Prices—$75 to $2500 each. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors, 
Have just Published: 

IRDS OF PREY. A Novel. By Miss 
M. E. Branpon, Anthor of “ Aurora Floyd,” “ El- 
eanor’s Victory,” “John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 
&c. With Illustrations. A new Edition. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 
Hundreds of thousands of English and American 
readers will close “ Birds of Prey” with the exclama- 

tion, “* True to the life.”—Cosmopolitan. 





Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
. States, on receipt of 75 cents. 


F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
(Established 1823,) 


| * einem AMERICAN, and HUDSON'S 
BAY COMPANY'S FURS. 











consisting of Mantillas, Pelerines, Collars, Muffs, 
Cuffs, Skating Caps, &c., &c., in Russian and Huad- 
son’s Bay Sabie, Ermine, Fitch, Mink, Siberian Squir- 
rel, and other Furs; together with a full assortment 
of Sleigh and Lap Robes, Gloves, Carriage Rugs, and 
other articles. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Furs of every description, 





All Articles of our own Manufacture, and Warranted 
of Superior Quality and Workmanship. 


F. W. LASAK'S SON, 
520 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


N EW CARPETS. FOR FALL TRADE, 
COMPRISING 
Axminsters,. Royal Wiltons, Velvets, Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, Extra and Imperial 
Three-plysgand Ingrains. 








Oil-cloths, Druggets, Rugs,“Mattings, Mats, &c.,or 
| #ale ateretail for cash only, and at prices to correspond. 


GEO. E. L. HYATT, 
No. 273 Canal St., 
Between Broadway aud Elm St. 





O THE LADIES. 


ONE’ REAL MALTESE OR CLUNY LACE 
COLLAR and ONE PAIR REAL FRENCH 
KID GLOVES FOR TWO DOLLARS. 

Sent by mail to any address on receipt of the price. 





F. P. PERKINS, 
IMPORTER OF LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
727 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE GREAT 
A™ ERICAN TEA COMPANY 
have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 

‘ of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 


12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

Oo.one (black), 50c., 60¢., 70¢c., S0c., 90c.; best, $1 

er ib. 

Mixep (green and black), 50c., 60c., T0c., 80¢., 90¢. ; 
best, $1 per tb. 

Ene.isu Breakrasy, 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 20 per ib. 

IMPERIAL (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 per ib. 

Yotne@ Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1.25 per 1b. : 

Unco.orep Japan, %0c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 

GunPowDbER, $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


Coffees roasted and ground daily. 





Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenow Breaxrast anpD DINNER 
COFFEE, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by purchasing their Teas of 


Tur Great 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
(Post-Office Box 5643,) 

New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. 

If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 


Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. 





Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 

to get up a Club. 
he answer is simply this: 

Let each person wishing to join in a Club say how 
much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind and 
price from our Price-List, as published in the paper or 
In our circulars. 

Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a 
list, and when the club is complete, pend it to us by 


mail. 

“We will"put each party’s goods in separate pack- 
ages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost— 
so that there need be no confusion in their distribu- 
tion: each party getting exactly what he orders, and 
no more. ‘ 

The cost of transportation the members of the Club 
can divide equally among themselves. 





The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent 
by Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, 
- by Express, as may suit the convenience of the 
Club. 

Or, if the amount ordered shall exceed Thirty Dol- 
lars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Express, 
to ‘*collect on delivery.” 


Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. 

Our profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we 
can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than thirty dollars. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees , 

4 ABOUT ONE THIRD 
by sending directly to 
TE 
Great 
AMERICAN 
Tea 
Company. 





Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Boaus or Inirattons. 

We have no branches, and do not in any case au- 

thorize the use of our name. 


Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 
Order of 


Tur 
Great 
AMERICAN 
Tea 
Company. 


Direct Letters to 


HE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, 

New York City. 


LS gens IN MIND, that on the receipt of the 

advertised price I will mail to your address any 
Book, Magazine, or Cheap Publication that may be 
advertised or issued by any respectable publisher in 
the United States. 

A Catalogue will be sent on receipt of a postage 
stamp. Address 

0. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 








“It Sews Beautifully.” 

RS. WM. FE. SHUTT, Springfield, Ill., 

writes to New York, September 16, for needles, 

and says: ‘I purchased, over a year ago, in New 

York, one of Barvrietr’s Reversiste Sewine Ma- 

cues, the style at $25; it is as good as the day I 

bought it, and sews beautifully; I would not part 

with it; three of my friends who have seen it have 

also precured them from the Depot, 569 Broapway, 
New York.” 





RUSHES FOR THE TOILET, also for 
HOUSE USE, of every description, at the FAC. 
TORY 329 PEARL ST., Harrer’s Buiinine. 
; JOHN W. HOPPEL. 





WEED SEWING MACHINE 
First Premium at 

EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, Puris, 1807: 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR, Pittsbun 
ILLINOIS = - Quixucy, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE “ be Nashua, 
NEW YORK bn 7 Buffalo, « 
For best variety of work executed. Also many County 
Fairs. In fact, wherever the WEED is introduced as 
a competitor, it generally bears off the palm. 

New York Office, 613 Broadway, New York. 


POPULAR Goons 
t 
REDUC ED PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway, 
Importer of 
MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS; 
Manufacturer of 
FINE DRESS SHIRTS AND COLLARS 





Orders by Mail will receive Prompt and Special 
Attention. 





FA MILY INSTRUCTION. We would 
respectfully invite the attention ot parents de- 
sirous of having their children instructed at home to 
our peculiarly valuable and interesting works on Elo- 
cution, Object Teaching, Penmanship, Arithmetic, the 
Natural Sciences, &c. By the aid of these books pa- 
rents will be enabled, without farther assistance, to 
give their children the rudiments of a good English 
education. We would invite particular attention to 
Willson’s Series, consisting of a Primary Speller, 15 
cents; Larger Speller, 35 cents ; Primer, 25 cents; First 
Reader, 40 cents; Second Reader, 60 cents; Intermedi- 
ate Third Reader, 80 cents: Third Reader, $0 cents; 
Intermediate Fourth Reader, $1 10; Fourth Reader, 
$1 35; Fifth Reader, $1 80; Houker’s Book of Nature, 
in three parts—Part L, Plants; Part I]., Animals; Part 
IIL., Air, Water, Light, Heat, &c.—price per part, 90 cts.; 
Hooker's First Book im Chemistry, 90 cents ; Hooker's 
Chemistry, Philosophy, Natural History, and Mineral- 
ogy, $1 50 each; French's First Lessons in Numbers, 
40 cents ; Elementary Arithmetic for the Slate; and to 
Harper's Writing Books, with Marginal Drawing Les- 
sons, first four number:, 20 cents each. We will mail 
any of these books, posiage paid, on receipt of price, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Frankiin Square, New Yorx. 


W ATERS PIANO-FORTES, Grand, 
Square, and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, 
Curch, Gem, and Cabinet Organs—the best manufac- 
tured—to Let, and rent applied if purchased; menth- 
ly installments received. Second-hand pianos at great 
bargains. _ Factory and Warerooms, No. 481 Broad- 
way, New York. HORACE WATERS & CO. 








| ers FASHIONS. DUPLEX SKIRTS. 

J.W. BRADLEY'S celebrated Patent Duplex El- 
liptic (or Double Spring) Skirts are the must durable 
and economicai Skirt made, each hoop being com- 
posed of two tinely tempered steel springs, ingenious- 
ly braided firmly together, edge to edge; and while 
they are very flexible and easy to the wearer, they are 
also the strongest and most sefviceable skirt worn. 
They are made in the most fashionable and elegant 
shapes for Reception, Promenade, Opera, Carriyge, 
Church, House, and Street Dress. The above are we 
most popular styies of Skirts ever introduced. At re- 
tail in ali first-class stores in the United States. At 
whoiesale by the sole owners of the patent, WESTS, 
BRADLEY & CARY, office and warerooms, Nos. 97 
Chambers and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, New York. 





**A Remarkable Novel.” 


HE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. A Novel. 
By Mrs. Eitoart. 160 pp., 8vo, Paper. Price 
50 ceats. 


We recommend this book to the novel reader. Itis 
better than nine tenths of this year’s works; and the 
reader will be pleased with it as the production of a 
lady apparently gifted with a good education, good 
taste, aud, what is stilkKmuie remarkable, good com- 
mon sense.—A theneeum. 

One of the best novels of the season.—John Bull. 

It possexses decided merits.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

A remarkable novel ; o1e which we have read with 
much pleasure,and which deserves high praise.—Spee- 
tator. 


Puncisiep by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of 5U cents. 


V ANUAL OF PHYSICAL EXERCI-ES: 
4 Comprising Gymnastics, Calisthenics, R. wing, 
Sauing, Skating, Swimming, Fencing, Sparring, 
Cricket, Base Bail. Together with Ruies fur Traiu- 
ing and Sanitary Suggestions. By Witttam Woon, 
Instructor in Physicai Education. With 125 Lilustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cleth. Price $1 50. 








Pustisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 50, 





Fall Cloaks. 
See ulustration, page 32. 

Romeo jacket, of blue cloth, with sailor collar, and 
points crossed as seen in illustration. The whole is 
studded with jet nail-heads. Bonnet of blue royal 
velvet, trimmed with passementerie and jet pendants, 
with black lace strings. Double skirt of blue poplin, 
with the seams and hems studded with jet nail-lieads, 
and the breadths of the over-skirt crossing at the pot- 
tom, to match the jacket. 

Dagmar paletot, of gray silk, cut in points round the 
bottom and edged with galloon; breielles, trimmed 
in the same manner, cross each other on the back and 
shoulders. Metternich hat of feit, trimmed with vel- 
vet and feathers. Dress of gray silk, to match the 
paletot, and looped up with bretelles pointed, wiih 
the edges bound with yalloon, like those used in t'im- 
ming the paletot. 

Hernani paietot, of black velvet, richly embroidered, 
lined with mauve satin, and bordered with a deep 
flounce of Chantilly .ace, over which the points of the 
paletot fall, ending with atassel. Velvet bonnet, with 
velvet bows, laid on a broad bias strip of mauve sat- 
in, which forms a wide edge on either side, and in- 
terspersed with lace, flowers, foliage, and light gilt 
grass. Stringsofiace. Dress of mauve moire antique, 
trimmed with Chantilly insertion. 

Japanese opera cloak, of white cashmere, lined with 
crimson satin, and embroidered with crimson and 
gold, wih heavy silk fringe. Psyché coiffnre, with 
cluster of azaleas. Dress of faye, trimmed with a 
deep lace flounce, with a heading of three puffings of 
tulle. 

Traveler scarf-paletot, of cloth, trimmed with three 
rows of satin folds, separated by buttons. Bonnet of 
black velvet, trimmed with satin folds, with a spray 
of gilt leaves in front Strings of tulle, spangled with 
gold, edged with lace, and fastened under the chin 
by a spray of leaves. Dress of Bismarck Siberjenne, 
trimmed with bias folds of silk, and cross-bars, fast- 
ened with buttons. 




































































[NovemBeER 9, 1867. 
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